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WHAT IS PELMANISM ? 


By BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 


The simplest explanaticn I can give now as to what 
“ Pelmanism ” is, is that, instead of a course of Physical 
Culture, it is a course of Brain Culture. Its first 
command seems to me —“ Man, know thyself.” 


Study Pelmanism thoroughly and you soon realise 
you have never known yourself nor your capabilities. 

Some men are born Pelmanists as some are born 
Actors, Authors, Poets, Speakers, Organisers; but 
whatever the gift, it needs culture-training and en- 
couragement, so everyone can learn—no one should be 
above learning. A real painstaking Actor should be 
always learning. Barry Sullivan, the great Tragedian, 
was met once in a country lane by a friend, who noticed 
he was carrying a copy of “ Hamlet.” The friend was 
curious, and asked Barry, “ Why?” Barry Sul.ivan 
replied: ‘‘] have been playing the charac ter of ‘Hamlet’ 
for 30 years, and I am still studying it.’ 


There a~e many Actors—so-called Actors and would- 
be Actors—who would greatly benefit by a course of 
Pelmanism. They would learn to observe—an Actor 
should be a most acute observer. He would train his 
memory, and an Actor without a memory —well, he 
cannot be an Actor. He wou!d learn to concentrate 
all his powers of intelligence in the completing of his 
character study. 


GREY BOOKS AND GREY MATTER. 


Many young men and women who have had an 
ordinary education go out into the world and get a 
situation and stay on in one groove and grow old. doing 
the same thirg monotonously and mechanically year 
after year. If they want to find a different view of life, 
they should start occupying some of their spare time 
with a Course of Pelmanism. They would find it a 
great Evening Class or Finishing School. They would 
learn to think differently and usefully to their own 
advantage and advancement, but it would be 
unless they Persevere. Once they get in touch with the 
“Little Grey Books,” and really study them, they will 
find the ‘‘Grey Books” will improve their ‘Grey 
matter.” 


useless 


I was deeply impressed with my visit to the Pelman 
Institute. The science itself—then the individual 
attention given to pupils by trained Psychologists. 

It is a wonderful organisation, and all by post, and 
your work done in your own time and place. 

The thousands of siccessful pupils who have sent 
their acknowledgments to the Institute mest give the 
Founder great satisfaction. 

Full tarticulars of the Pe'man Course are given in 
“ Mind and Memory,” which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the 1 A copy of this 
interest ng booklet, together with a full retrint of 
“Truths” work of the Pelman 
Institute, and particulars showing how you can secure 


2 lessons. 
famous Report on the 


the comp'ete Course on special terms, may be obtained 
and fost free by any reader of DRAMA who 
applies to the Pelman Institute, 563 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Pelmanism is 
simple to follow. Jt takes up very little time. And its 
small cost will be quick/y repaid you ovcr and over again. 


gratis 
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THE GOOD HUMOURED BALLET | 


HE lover of beauty, looking back upon these 
unquiet years, will remember with peculiar 
thankfulness the coming of the Russian Ballet 

and the cheerful stimulus it has given to the 
artistic life of London. 
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Message from Sir Frank Benson 


HERE IS NO ART more directly and immediately in touch with the everyday life 

of the people than the drama. A great musical.director more than twenty years 

ago said to me: ‘ You do not need in England so much a school for acting as a 
school for audiences.’ Presumably he meant to imply that by our blind acceptance of a 
false political economy entirely divorced from the true development of humanity we have 
managed to lose our sense of form, colour, and proportion, and have thereby miserably 
impoverished our national life—commercial, political, and artistic. 

A society such as the British Drama League, and a journal such as “ Drama’’ promises 
to be, can do much to bring home to the minds of our people—especially in relation to 
the Back to the Land and Garden City movements—the old-world truth that man 
does not live by bread alone. If we fail in the attempt to help them to regain their lost 
sense of colour, harmony, and form, all our chatter about reconstruction is merely “sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” Borrowing as it does from all the arts, the theatre is bound 
to stand in the van of the great advance to fresh life won for a brave new world in the 
agony of war. 

In the course of our undertaking we may learn that there should be no antagonism 
between the commercial and artistic interest of a well-managed theatre. All peoplé 
prefer to do, good work and to witness good work if they are given the slightest opportunity. 
Let us make every effort as artists and as audience to shake off our neck the grievous 
yoke of the dividend—an excellent servant but a most ineffective master. Let us cease to 
worship the false gods of miscalled success, power, sensation, thrills, etc., and create for 
a smoke-blinded populace an atmosphere congenial to the growth of things that really 
matter and never pass away. From that atmosphere of thought will in due time be 
achieved, in terms of actual fact, the city beautiful. 

The British Drama League will be aiding, as you rightly say, a development of 
importance to the common weal if you are able to encourage and facilitate the production 
of good theatre and concert-room performances in the various centres of industrial and 
of yeoman life. These are great tasks; many of us will wish you success in their 
achievement. I for one see what further service you can render from your combined point 
of view of audience, artist, and manager, to authors, actors, and their public. If you are 
true to your programme you will, on the neutral ground of art, unite many antagonists 
and reconcile many divergent interests in one common and noble purpose. You will help 
to lead a blindly-groping and war-worn world into the old paths of peace, for in “ love and 
beauty and delight there is no death, no change.” 
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NOTES ON REHEARSING A PLAY 


By H. Granville Barker 


T IS STRANGE how meekly art will stand 
to be arraigned at the tribunal of commercial 
arithmetic. For however liberally inter- 
preted are the laws there administered, she is 
not in nature amenable to them. She will never 
have the virtues of the industrious apprentice 
or the conscience of the ledger clerk. If she is 
to be ruled, to her well-being and our benefit, 
it must be by another code and before another 
court. But the dominance of the financier is so 
over us all that to talk in other terms is scarcely 
to be understood, and in a world where life 


consists not of ‘ the four elements,’ or even of 


eating and drinking, but in the more Malvolio- 
like occupation of paying bills personal and 
national, it is hard to conceive how the money- 
maker’s evil can be anybody’s good. 

Not that one need deny certain virtues that 
the dominance of the financier has forced upon 
the art of the theatre. But as with all alien 
bondage, the more efficient, even the more 
liberal-minded it is, so, in a sense is it the more 
complete and devitalizing. ‘To take one instance, 
its effect upon the method of getting plays ready 
for performance ; a trifling instance, but worth 
study, if anything in the technique of the theatre 
is worth it. 

‘To the financial mind rehearsals of a play are 
capital expenditure and (regretting the old lady’s 
illusion that it wasn’t really necessary to try it 
over before !) should be measured accordingly 
measured generously, perhaps, with an ample 
allowance of margin for error, but measured ; 
so many weeks, so many dress rehearsals, pro- 
duction without fail by such and such a date. It 
is true that by such a method all may go well. 
No errors in designs or cast; the actors may 
respond unanimously to their drill, even the 
better because an inevitably nearing day of pro- 
duction and judgment whips them the more 
desperately into that final rush of enthusiasm 
which it is to be hoped will in turn affect their 


audience and create at least the atmosphere of 


success. Success or limbo ! The choice fits well 
with the attempt to combine mechanical efh- 
ciency with galvanic life. 

One watches the financial mind philosophi- 
cally attempting through a long course of trial 
and error (mostly error) to discover how this 
desperate choice is made—by critics, public, or 


by mere luck, no evidence certainly of it being 
according to any merit or demerit in the work 
itself—without suspecting that even such a 
success is valueless (how explain to the financial 
mind what is meant by such a contradiction ?) 
and such a method at its best a mistake. For a 
play in the final completion of its appearance is 
a living work of art, a blending moreover of 
many human factors ; and the laws of its be- 
getting and being are not reducible to the simple 
arithmetic of working days or the compound 
addition of monetary cost. 

Stanislawsky, the dominant personality of the 
Art Theatre in Moscow, was once asked by the 
present writer how long he liked to rehearse a 
play. ‘ Till it is ready,’ he said, and that is a 
final answer. 

Let us sketch a plan for its getting ready 
based strictly upon the nature of the task. 

The dramatist brings his manuscript to the 
theatre. In parenthesis it is just worth noting 
that this was not always the beginning of things. 
Plays originate in acting. But in these days, for 
most practical purposes, the dramatist has been 
evolved. This alliance with literature, however, 
leads in most cases to the leaving of the manu- 
script at the theatre as well—when it passes into 
the hands of the producer. He also has been 
evolved ; partly by the alienation of the drama- 
tist to literature, more by the growing com- 
plexity of the processes, mechanical and other, 
in the theatre itself. ‘There are purists who deny 
his right to existence, but some co-ordination is 
needed, and he is probably less to be dispensed 
with than is the conductor of an orchestra. 

Then comes the casting, the choice of de- 
signers, the writing of music, and what not, all 
of which must be settled by the powers that be 
according to their powers. A discourse could 
be written upon the internal management of 
theatres, but this is not it. The casting though 
will first depend upon the general choice the 
theatre has made between creating the best 
possible company and selecting a cast from it 
for every play, and choosing for each play the 
best individual actors from wherever they may 
be found In that general choice is involved 
much argument, which comes in the end to this : 
if your love of the theatre centres upon the 
emotional virtuosity of particular actors you will 
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NOTES ON 


be ready—and you will be compelled to sacrifice 


to its exploiting the ideal of a perfect unity of 


effect, never to be attained, it is true, but always 
to be striven for by those for whom the whole 
is greater than the part, the play and its inter- 


pretation than its interpreters, the theatre itself 


than any members of it. Needless to say upon 
which side of this fence the present writer is to 
be found. He is for the theatre, the play, the 
commonwealth of effect, and he holds it proved 
beyond doubt that the ‘team work’ of a well- 
practised company serves this cause better than 
the most brilliant temperamental despotism, 
with the most spirited and loyal support. In any 
case, the plan that follows rests upon this con- 
viction. 

Rehearsals begin. ‘They begin with study 
which must be mutual study ; the actor who 
sits apart to learn his words and ‘form his own 
conception ’ is a nuisance and offends against 
the first law of the theatre and the last—co- 
operation. The cast should be formed into a 
committee upon the play, sitting to discuss it 


with the producer as chairman. The rules of 


procedure can be simple. The producer dis- 
cusses every scene, for he is interested in them 
all ; an actor must only discuss those in which 
he is personally concerned. The chairman may 
closure a debate, and no doubt he will have to 
closure many. On the other hand, some actors 
may find it hard to formulate their ideas in 
argument ; they are used to arriving at them 
instinctively, emotionally. Instinct, if it has not 
degenerated into mere habit, is a good guide, 
and a producer will be wise neither to out-argue 
such an one, nor let him be out-argued. Such 
an one will be equally wise to learn to argue if 
he can, to temper his instinct with reason. 
Ability to express yourself is certainly a step 
towards expressing the intention of the author. 
But just as seventeenth-century music teachers 
used to lock up the instrument on their de- 
parture, and carry off the key, so should the 
actors leave their parts on the committee table 
and cease to worry about them till they all meet 
again. 

The task of the committee should be to arrive 
at a common understanding and a unity of in- 
tention about the play. How long will this take ? 
It depends upon many things, primarily upon 
the sort of play it is. ‘There are plays that call 
for little discussion, mainly for the practice of 


REHEARSING A 


PLAY 


those subtle athletics in which every actor 
should be trained (in themselves they are the 
best kind of training), pantomime, and the 
simpler sorts of poetic and melodrama. Much 
beauty in them, much pleasure to be gained 
from them by audiences that are young, feeling 
young, or wanting to. 

There are, of course, the pretentious bastard 
varieties of all kinds which seem to invite dis- 
cussion, but will not stand up under it. A week 
in committee would most advantageously des- 
troy belief in them ; for it must be confessed that 
the taste for their flashy effects is apt to originate 
with the actor; if he scratches their surface, 
fertilizes it with the easiest of his own emotions, 
a quick crop of something can be raised. Such 
plays parallel the cheap fiction which appears 
and disappears month by month in certain 
magazines, harmless enough perhaps if it did not 
debase the market and oust the finer genuine 
products, if it did not consume and waste so 
much energy and means. 

But for the play that attempts some compre- 
hension of life, it is, let it be remembered, not 
the plan of action but the plan of thought that 
needs to be most firmly laid, for from plan of 
thought plan of action will at the right moment 
develop itself with surprising ease. Upon that 
moment it needs the tact of the producer to 
decide ; there are no rules for telling when talk 
ceases to be fruitful, but the moment’s approach 
should be as obvious as to a hostess are signs of 
restlessness among her guests. It will have been 
his skill as a chairman so to have conducted the 
discussion that its profit has been equalized 
among the cast ; so that the same moment—to 
be quite the right moment—finds them ready 
and just a bit impatient to add movement to 
words, to leave their study for the stage. 

Wherein will a company differ, brought upon 
the stage with their minds soaked in the mean- 
ing of a play, and coming fresh to their parts 
eyes glued to books, marking movements, posi- 
tions, fitting themselves to an arbitrary mechan- 
ism for all the world like figures in a clock-work 
toy—whatever method is right, this surely is 
ineptitude itself; later the experienced actor, 
selecting the admirably rounded pegs of his 
technique (aggrieved a little if the holes in his 
part are not as uniformly round), the emotional 
actress prospecting in this wilderness for purple 
spots of emotion, asking ‘What shall I feel like 
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NOTES ON REHEARSING 


doing here?’ while the minor ‘parts’ wait 
vaguely about and wonder where in every sense 
of the phrase they do come in! What wonder 
that the producer, after watching this for a 
little, with production nearing, grows tyrannical, 
insists“ Tis you think, this you feel, that you 
do!’ Some sort of unity he must obtain, and 
quickly, for to put a play into action upon a 
stage is to pour it into its mould ; after two or 
three weeks’ unchecked rehearsing it will have 
set unchangeably but for details, without such 
a mauling being given it as will leave bad marks. 

But bring your company to the stage absorbed 
in the play, in tune with each other, and the 
results are very different. ‘To begin with, their 
most instinctive movements will now have mean- 
ing. ‘The producer need have decided before- 
hand only upon the barest skeleton of action, 
and if he can have left all but—say—the back- 
bone of that to grow in his mind and be 
suggested to theirs during the committee dis- 
cussions, it will be the less arbitrary, the less 
of a drill, the more a collaboration with the 
actors themselves. And he can start very soon 
to play his own present part in the combination, 
that of ideal audience. 

The very opposite of the drill sergeant in 
method as in aim. To say that one strives for 
perfection in art and wishes never to attain it 
is no paradox, it is only to assert the intimate 
relation of art to life. To sit while the action of 
a play grows, goes its own way, not insisting on 
this or that—for in art as in life how many good 
roads to a given point there are—caring only 
that the roads are good, testing sympathetically 
step by step that the way is its own ; that is in 
a real sense to ‘produce.’ 

If the mutual study has been lively, fruitful, 
has generated as it should have, the motive 
power, then the actors need only follow their 
inclination while the producer works, for a 
little, patiently, by elimination : ‘No, that does 
not quite express it. Try again.’ His simple 
rule at this stage will be that though in the last 
instance he may veto, say definitely what is 
not to be done, he may never dictate what is 
to be. 

It will be seen that this implies no finality, 
no rigid rule of effect ; and it is meant not to. 
Finality in acting is death. A book must be 
finished with, or a picture, but the moment an 
actor ceases to vary his part he should stop 
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A PLAY 


playing it ; he has, in fact, stopped playing it ; 
repetition is not acting. ‘The producer’s pro- 
blem then is how to shape the play stably but not 
statically, to give it what will be a living form. 

We are indebted, again to Stanislawsky, for 
a rule of thumb solution. Establish, he says, a 
certain number of fixed points, rendezvous for 
the players, physical or mental, where they may 
be sure of meeting. Let there be enough of 
these to ensure that the action never drifts awry. 
You will need more in scenes of crisis and quick 
movement than in those of exposition and dis- 
cussion, but always keep them as few as you 
can, for they tend to multiply unawares. Be- 
tween these points actors must encourage them- 
selves to wander, they must resist habit. 

But upon this solution one thing depends and 
another follows. ‘The actors must so far have 
mastered the technique of their art as to have 
it unselfconsciously at command. If a man has 
to think even for the fraction of a second how 
to express an emotion or an idea, he cannot 
stop to do so during a performance, his attention 
must be free then to concentrate solely on the 
idea itself, a double effort will be fatal to all 
appearance of spontaneity. If he zs so handi- 
capped, then to make his work seem spon- 
taneous he must, paradoxically, fix beforehand 
every movement, every gesture. One needs, 
therefore, accomplished actors. And it follows 
that a constant close repetition of performances 
will force upon actors, however accomplished, 
a repetition of effects. For two reasons they 
cannot stand up against mere iteration. If the 
part is a trying one, the emotional strain will 
be too great. No man can act Hamlet eight 
times a week, he can at best repeat it. And with 
a minor part all one can do is so soon done that 
to do it over and over without change one must 
in defence of sanity come to do it automatically. 
It would drive one mad to have to think out a 
new way of shaving oneself every morning, or 
to a convenient suicide with a final cut. But 
a-repertory theatre (though this is yet a further 
argument) is the only theatre worthy of the 
name. 

Repetition will even tell adversely upon the 
quality of the rehearsals. It must be open to 
the producer to suspend them, or to return to 
committee. If the study has not done its work, 
if the company is stiff, at a loss, or at odds, he 
will be wise to do so in any case. This is by 
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A FOOTNOTE TO THE 


no means a plan guaranteed to work smoothly. 
The reward of discussion is not always agree- 
ment at first or at last, and you cannot have 
your actors both free and bound. Differences 
must be even encouraged, to a point. If they 
are irreconcilable someone must retire ; it will 
usually not be the producer. But he will be 
wanting in the first attributes of his post if 
with all this scope of method and time he cannot 
at a pinch so interpret the actor to himself that 
they both agree at least with the third party to 
the dispute, the play. For though loyalty of 
co-operation is vital, only a minimum of agree- 
ment is necessary. Plays—being in themselves 
contests of character—may actually benefit by 
a tactful, regulated diversity of opinion. 

All this does not seem very revolutionary. It 
is not, it is not meant to be. It contains no 
patent devices, but art does not deal with pa- 
tents, only with a patient individual adaptation 
of means to end. The production of a play is 
one of the simplest of things if one but remem- 
bers that the glory of the art of the theatre is 
that more than any other it works in a human 
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medium, and therefore in an incalculable one. 
A play is indeed a microcosm of society. ‘The 
laws of its being are—does it sound odd to say 
so ?—moral laws, the guiding one that only in 
the fullest expression of each individual will 
the whole be expressed and only by mutual 
thinking in terms of the whole will each one 
of us find his place and fulfil it—yet another 
paradox and this time a truism too. One has 
but to think of the play in terms of life, to 
extract from it, to illustrate by its means all 
its content of those things that by light or 
shade give life its value. Never try for this 
effect or that, those things will come ; but when 
the meaning of the whole seems clear, when it 
has achieved in fact a life of its own—admit the 
public and take as little notice of them as pos- 
sible. The tribunal of their understanding and 
enjoyment will be no commercial one either. 
Quite rightly they will care nothing for cost 
in money or effort, the right way or the wrong 
way of preparing. ‘They will value the result 
in terms of its vitality ; all said and done, art’s 
only gift to them. 


A FOOTNOTE to the HISTORY of the WAR 


By Eric J. 


OMEDAY, when the political and mili- 

tary issues of the war and the problems 

of the peace shall have ceased to make 

unlimited claim on man’s attention, 
someone will take up his pen to describe that 
social side of the army life which called to 
rebirth an artistic movement. For let us not 
forget that during this war, indeed even while 
the forest resounded with the crash of the 
monarch oak, the acorns were sown almost 
unnoticed. 

Out of the very horror of the monotony and 
the devastation of the war came the helping 
antidote. Citizens were called to arms and 
formed into a national army, but as a national 
army is an organic, not an inorganic institution, 
and the soldier is a man as well as a number, 
the psychological factor in the struggle became 
an important one to reckon on. A social 
corrective was needed to the awful nervous 
strain, and so institutions like the Y.M.C.A. 


Patterson 


were given their place behind the line. ‘They 
were an experiment, but their success called 
into play new creative forces, big in  possi- 
bilities. The institutions which established 
soldiers’ huts did not always realise the use to 
which they could or would be put; nor were 
innovations carried through without opposi- 
tion; but the social necessity was strong and 
one development soon led to another. 
The hut, established as a canteen, 
became transformed into a lecture room, a 
concert hall, and in time a theatre. Soldiers’ 
concert parties were formed, and then Miss 
Lena Ashwell, in order to help the morale of 
the troops, organised and sent out to France 
visiting concert parties from England, and 
then permanent concert parties to remain in 
the bases and act as a centre of musical activity. 
From music came the demand for the drama, 
but the drama was smaller in its beginnings 
and at the start slower in its progress than 


soon 
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its sister. Many doubted the possibility of 
being able to give dramatic performances in 
the huts. Small little equipment, 
scarcity of transport facilities, the bad acoustic 
qualities of the huts were not light difficulties 
to be overcome. Yet brave people wrestled 
with them. There was a movement within 
the army itself; spasmodic and __ hap- 
hazard, yet creative. Soldiers who had been 
actors in civil life still remained actors in 
desire. And there was a movement from 
outside. Sometimes with the visiting concert 
parties Miss Lena Ashwell sent small dramatic 
parties with short one-act plays, which did 
not require much scenery or many properties. 
And then followed the synthesis of those two 
movements. 


stages, 


Penelope Wheeler was invited out to the 
Havre base to give recitals of Gilbert Murray’s 
translations of Euripides. ‘Those recitals stimu- 
lated dramatic interest; and that dramatic 
interest led to the formation of a small Dramatic 
Society of Soldiers and Y.M.C.A. Ladies 
which, to meet the needs of the troops during 
the Christmas season 1916-17, under Mrs. 
Wheeler’s production, played several one-act 
plays and a Nativity play. 

From that beginning resulted a_ repertory 
movement, which spread to the other bases in 
France. Here again the very difficulties to be 
overcome made for success. Dramatic produc- 
tion was not an easy thing under active service 
conditions. Soldier actors naturally had their 
military duties to perform and Y.M.C.A. 
ladies their work; and these duties did not 
always fall at the same time. People had to 
carry on the rehearsals as best they could; and 


then perhaps, after the play had been 
rehearsed, one of the actors would’ be 
ordered away elsewhere and_ everything 


would have to be started again. ‘Then there 


were the difficulties of properties and 
the other little worries of organisation. 
So by degrees various actresses were sent 


out from England by Miss Lena Ashwell to 
help Mrs. Wheeler, and later a few actors were 
released from the army, so there came into 
being a permanent Repertory Company, around 
which a repertory movement formed itself. It 
was now possible to be more ambitious. ‘Three- 
and four-act plays were produced. Huts 
enlarged their stages; artists in the army came 
forward to paint scenery. Skilled men came 
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forward to make for the town, the 
local Y.M.C.A. was transformed into a theatre 
and the movement found a home. The drama 
became part of the life of the Base, which was 
now able to see different types of play ; modern 
plays like “* Cousin Kate,” “* Candida,” “ You 
Never Can ‘Tell,’ “ The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” ‘“‘ Rutherford and Son”; Gilbert 
Murray’s translation of ‘ Electra”; plays of 
the Lancashire and Irish schools. 

Three times a week the company played in 
the Central theatre, the other times the “ props ” 
and the Repertory Company were packed into 
one of the Y.M.C.A. Ford cars and sent off to 
some distant camp. Transport is not an over 
easy thing in France. Ford cars out there have 
not a society to protect them against overwork 
and, like all things human, they are apt to 
break down with overstrain. As a result of this 
fact the Repertory Company often found itself 
stranded in the mud on some lonely country 
road and waiting for some military motor- 
waggon to and play the Good 
Samaritan. 

Playing at the huts was not always like 
performing at a London theatre. The dressing- 
rooms and stage were not always connected. 
Sometimes the stage was the dressing-room. 
Often enough, too, the performers occupied 
the position of scene shifters as well as that of 
actors, 


‘ props ” 


come along 


Naturally the plays created an interest in the 
theatre. The regular play-goer became the 
dramatic critic in spite of himself. He came at 
first to be amused, but he soon formed the 
habit of comparing and contrasting one play 
with another and the first performance of a 
play with its subsequent 


occasions. 


repetitions on 


The drama also began to influence people 
whom before it had never touched. Men 
began to see plays which they had not had the 
opportunity to see in civil life; and by degrees 
too their tastes were developed. It is a great 
mistake to that the average man 
prefers poor to good ; if only poor stuff is put 
in his way he takes it for the want of some- 
thing better, but give him the chance of pro- 
gress and he will progress to that point where 
he will refuse the bad and the ugly. “‘ Candida”’ 
was one of the first plays produced on active 
service. It was not over well received at first. 
After a year’s interval it was again put on and 
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proved one of the most popular plays. The 
repertory lever had been at work. 

Again the drama came as a challenge and 
at a time when men had begun to ask questions 
and become practical philosophers. With the 
world turning upside down and new values 
being put on old things, the play became at 
times more real than the newspaper. It came 
as a challenge to those who had regarded the 
theatre as an immoral institution. One Non- 
conformist parson went from the extreme of 
wholesale condemnation of the drama to the 
position of would-be — playwriter. True, it 
would not have been possible to have staged 
his play; still, the mere fact that, like many of 
his brothers, he had begun to realise the 
possibilities of the theatre was itself a gain. 
By degrees the stage had begun to convert 
its most deadly opponents into its friends. 
The Puritan was drawn towards the stage, not 
the stage towards the Puritan. For in an 
atmosphere of, change and upheaval it was not 
so dificult for him to see that spiritual forces 
are not confined within the narrow channel of 
a religious sect. 

And amidst all this interest in the drama a 
new conception of social work among the 
soldiers was being evolved. The first idea 
behind all concerts and theatrical performances 
had been to afford amusement for the men. 
People were apt to think that they had done 
their job when they had appeared upon the 
platform, but gradually a new idea began to 
gain ground, the idea that it was not merely 
sufficient to do things for the men : it was also 
necessary to do things with them. It was not 
enough to create a theatre; it was essential also 
to call into being a theatrical movement. This 
conception of the repertory movement was 
largely kept to the fore by the action of the 
men themselves. It is true that such men were 
in the minority, but what they lacked in 
numbers they made up for in enthusiasm. To 
them it was not sufficient to be merely members 
of an audience, they wished to be members of 
a movement as well. They wished to learn the 
art of acting in order to express themselves. 
Such a small body of men met together in a 
small room to hear a recital of one of Gilbert 
Murray’s translations of Euripides. ‘They asked 
to hear the same play recited to them on 


another occasion, and after that occasion they 
formed themselves into a small company to 
perform Stanley Houghton’s “* Younger Genera- 
tion.” ‘Vhe Greek play is essentially modern 
both in itself and its influences. Since that time 
that same body of men has performed in plays 
like “‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” and one-act 
plays of the Irish and Welsh schools. 

And with the drama has come an interest in 
poetry. Most English people have had poetry 
ruined for them at school. The text book has 
made it a dead subject and therefore of no 
interest to living men. The dramatic move- 
ment has recalled it to life. ‘There are men in 
Havre who assemble in small groups for the 
purpose of hearing poetry read aloud by 
Margaret Omar. Spoken through personality, 
as it should be, poetry quickly comes into its 
kingdom. 

What of the future? Is all this progress 
towards the realisation of a national dramatic 
ideal to be lost with the conclusion of the war ? 
Have all these efforts to create a repertory 
movement in France merely owed their success 
to the passing needs of the time? It is true 
that work in Britain in days of peace along 
similar lines will not be quite so easy in some 
Ways as it was in France; in other ways it will 
be more simple. 

Whether the popular repertory movement 
will continue to progress depends upon the 
faith which is in us. Of all the lessons that this 
war has taught none is more true than that the 
people are willing to respond to big ideals, if 
they are presented to them in a living form and 
in a way which makes part of their lives. This 
war has not only been an age of destruction, 
it has also been an age of transition and recon- 
struction. ‘Truth has forced itself to the front. 
Men have realised new needs because of the 
artist and spiritual nature which is in them. 
That things can never be the same again is a 
truth which is apt to be forgotten because it is 
so obvious. Democracy has come to its own; 
therefore, the theatre of the future must be 
democratic in its outlook. ‘True democracy 
implies the enrichment of the common life, 
therefore the theatre must come to the people, 
carrying rich gifts in its hands and at the same 
time receiving from the people in exchange all 
those treasures of art which life produces. 








THE LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA 


By Montrose J. Moses 


HE NUMBER of Little Theatres 

throughout the United States has in- 

creased with surprising rapidity. ‘The 

mushroom growth is indication § of 
widespread dissatisfaction with the commercial 
régime in the theatre, certain groups of 
theatrical managers having held the power, 
within two decades or more, to dictate what 
the country at large should have for yearly 
entertainment. Small communities are rising 
up now in quick response to an insurgent 
wave, and are declaring themselves no longer 
content with a trivial interpretation of “‘ what 
the public wants ”’ in general entertainment, 
or with what they want in particular. 

From New York to San Francisco—from 
coast to coast—the map is dotted with Little 
‘Theatre groups, who have raised the red banner 
of Art, with little real comprehension of the 
true meaning of art insurgency, but with an 
ample amount of youthful enthusiasm and 
a true interest in the drama. Not alone in 
the large cities, but in villages on the Western 
plains, the “‘ movement ”—whatever it is 
has taken root; and when the farmer isn’t 
farming he is acting. We are packing our 
theatres up in sachels—after the 
Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre—and are 
carrying them to the remotest parlours. Prairie 
playhouses are as fond of Tchekoff and Shaw 
as they are of Buffalo Bill. 

\s an amateur movement, this group interest 
in the drama augurs well for the future of the 
theatre, inasmuch as it must have beneficent 
influence in shaping the taste of theatre 
audiences. It must be regarded solely as an 
amateur activity ; otherwise it loses much of its 
potency, and then becomes a menace to pro- 
fessionalism in the theatre. ‘There is a mistaken 
notion, merely because \Ir. Winthrop Ames has 
his delightful Little Theatre, run on strictly pro- 
fessional standards, and because Mr. Charles 
Hopkins has his Punch and Judy Theatre, rated 
among the Broadway playhouses, that the Little 
Theatre movement is, as a whole, either pro- 
fessional or semi-professional. ‘That is a false 
impression, largely substantiated by the Wash- 


ington Square Players forsaking their rdle of 
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fashion of 


amateurs and moving to the Comedy Theatre, 
where they threw down the gauntlet to Broad- 
way, and thereby lost their distinctiveness as a 
Little Theatre group. It is an unfortunate day 
for a Little Theatre body when they hav2 ceased 
to be worth-while amateurs; their reason for 
being disappears on the instant. 

For the Little Theatre movement has some- 
thing valuable in it which its mosc ardent 
supporters and followers have not seriously 
considered. It is destined in time to have 
its effect on the regular theatre. Say this to 
the average Little Theatre group and they 
will tell you that they will never have 
anything more to do with the regular theatre ; 
they have left it to die! And they fly from 
tradition as nature flies from a vacuum. Yet 
the Little Theatre experiment is doing this 
for the regular theatre : it is gradually teaching 
the obtuse commercial manager—who has here- 
tofore run his house as a department store 
the real meaning of the unity of art; it is 
pointing to the day when there will be experi- 
mental centres where the manager may have 
plays “tried out,” thus taking from his 
shoulders some of the risk which private capital 
refuses to assume. One of the greatest handi- 
caps in the professional theatre is this tendency 
to ‘“‘ play safe ” all the time. Finally, the Little 
Theatre is suggesting, by the close territorial 
proximity of the numberless amateur groups 
of insurgents, the possibility of establishing 
regional circuits of entertainment—a_possi- 
bility which has been within the reach of the 
Little Theatres themselves to establish as fact, 
but which they have not had the vision to see, 
largely because they have gone on from year to 
year unorganised, without exchanging ideas 
and experiences, and without co-ordination of 
activity. 

The fact of the matter is there is no group 
more ignorant of its value than the Little Theatre 
group. Myriad good intentions are issued in 
every prospectus, but there is never any serious 
study attempted, socially or economically, of 
their succe.ses or failures. ‘They seem to work 
by blind instinct. ‘They never stop to question 
the why or wherefore of the wrecks of former 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Behind the Attractive Curtain is a Revolving Stage 
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Little Theatres which bestrew the path of their 
endeavour. The Toy Theatre, in Boston, the 
Little Theatre, in Philadelphia, the Little 
Theatre, in Chicago, the Nine O’clock Theatre, 
in New York—-besides many other theatres 
begun in communities not sufficiently con- 
cerned about drama to support them—-no one 
has thought it worth while to question why 
these insurgent groups failed. On the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the Washington Square Theatre 
the Theatre Guild arose, with no grief for the 
demise of its predecessor, though many of the 
members of the new organisation are survivors 
of the old group. Hysteria and amateur con- 
ceit blot out failure. ‘The same social, economic 
and artistic blunders are committed over and 
over again, with no pause to consider. It 
would not surprise me to find that sufficient 
funds have been spent in these amateur en- 
deavours to have established and maintained 
for some time a chain of artistic repertory 
houses throughout the United States. 

Theatre groups in this country have all 
started out with the avowed intention of teach- 
ing the regular theatre a thing or two, thinking, 
by their establishment, that they will instantly 
raise the standard of taste among theatre-goers 
and encourage the support of the best plays and 
of high-class productions at low cost. They are 
content to lose and they look askance whenever 
any Little Theatre group makes money. If they 
have a deficit, which is generally the case, they 
change their directors, and start out again to 
interest some “* good angel ’’ willing to finance 
the venture afresh. This expenditure would 
not be begrudged if it appeared as though 
“the Little Theatres that pass in the night ” 
left behind them any spark of influence in the 
community. I am, therefore, inclined to take 
the Little Theatre movement in the United 
States solely as a barometric indication of 
artistic storms in theatre-going communities, not 
as a permanent social influence. As a result of 
the community spirit shown nationwide during 
the war, it is not unlikely that the Little Theatre 
movement will sidestep in favour of the Com- 
munity Theatre, as the competing wooden 
churches on the main street in the average 
American village are about to give way to one 
artistic community church for all denomi- 
nations. 

Imagine, therefore, throughout the United 
States, groups of people interested in the 
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theatre, yet declaring war upon the theatre. 
The Little Theatre movement is a true measure 
of artistic dissatisfaction. ‘That is its greatest® 
interest for me. If sometimes it encourages a 
new scenic artist, so much to its credit; if it 
discovers a dramatist, as the Neighborhood) 
Playhouse and the Portmanteau Theatre dis-] 
covered Dunsany, so much to its credit; if it | 
succeeds in fostering a school of playwrights, 
as it has done in the cases of the Washington 
Square Players, the Provincetown Players and 
the Wisconsin Dramatic Society, so much to 
its credit. But all this activity should only be 





a ‘* feeder ”’ to the bigger theatre, of which it is} 
an offshoot through insurgency. The “ little ”§ 
theatre is a misnomer to a certain extent; little-7 
ness has nothing to.do with the matter, except 
that when a building contains less than three 
hundred seats in New York, for example, it 
escapes the building and fire laws which govern 
a regular playhouse. I have seen Lilliputian| 
theatres in hall bedrooms that make the actors 
appear like inhabitants of Brobdingnag; toc 
small a theatre makes intimacy almost artis- 
tically indecent. There is actually a small play- 
house in New York called the Thimble Theatre, 
which is strictly what its name implies. 
Economically, a Little Theatre is prohibitive.| 
Mr. Ames, who has done more with a small 
stage and auditorium than any amateur group 
could ever hope to do—for he is a_ professional! 
artist playing effectively with a perfect jewel) 
has been forced to confess that his Little 
Theatre is too aristocratic, and for next seasor 
he is putting a balcony into the building, so as 
to allow of wider scope to reach the public 
Socially, the Little Theatre is an aristocratic 
idea, unless, like the Neighborhood Playhouse, it 
is founded on community fervour. Philosophi- 
cally, the Little Theatre movement has nothing 
whatever to do with the size of the theatre; it” 
has to do with the insurgency of peoples who, 
as audiences of the larger theatre, are thoroughly? 
dissatisfied with the old state of things. % 
These people have a “ get-together ” spirit? 
which is significant. One might almost say that 
instead of the old-fashioned quilting parties] 
which used to characterise the old American} 
communities, we are introducing into rural 
districts communal playwriting as a pastime 7 
At the University of North Dakota the Pro7 
fessor of English has a course in dramatic 
technique, where groups of twenty students, by) 
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interchange of ileas, construct a play under 
supervision of the instructor, and such com- 
munal plays are presented during the year. 
Kansas discovers that it is more interested in 
Kansas character than in the wiles of a conti- 
nental duke. Insurgency is ploughing the field, 
and there are wheatfields of local drama 
growing everywhere. There is_ sociological 
meaning to all this. 

For the first time an effort is to be made by 
the New York Drama League to take an inven- 
tory of what the country actually has in the 
way of Little Theatres. Next year it will 
establish a ‘ Little ‘Theatre Exchange,’’ whose 
object will be to serve as a clearing-house, 
through which the scattered groups may co- 
operate by exchanging plays, scenery, actors. 
Through it there may arise an opportunity to 
focus what is good in the amateur movement 
on the theatrical situation as a whole, and 
through it new groups, organising, may be 
warned as to the pitfalls of others—which are 
so many artistic shell-holes through the 
country. 

The widespread interest in the theatre, in the 
play as a printed thing, in dramatic technique 
as something which can be taught, has resulted 
in a drama renaissance in the American univer- 
sities which is no less surprising than the Little 
Theatre Movement. There are rival schools 
of theory ; there are workshops at Harvard and 
at Dartmouth and at the Carnegie School of 
Technology where the student is trained in the 
entire routine of theatrical life; there is a 
Dramatic Museum at Columbia with stage 
models illustrating the theatre conventions of 
all climes and periods. Professor George Baker, 
of Harvard, Professor Brander Matthews, of 
Columbia, send forth graduate students, like 
Mr. Edward Sheldon, Mrs. Josephine Preston 
Peabody, Mr. William DeMille, Mr. George 
Middleton, who enter the professional field. 
At the University of Chicago there is given a 
course of play analysis. And at Yale the 
Dramatic Association, prompted by a live 
academic interest in the classic drama and in 
modern plays, has a repertory of performances 
to its credit which stands comparison with some 
of the work accomplished by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society. The University cannot claim 
for itself the foresight for having proposed the 
way for this wide, popular interest in the 
theatre. Before the demand from outside for a 
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more live study of the drama our colleges and 
universities steeped the student in cut and dried 
courses in Shakespeare, and the nearest they 
came to the modern stage was in courses on the 
Restoration Drama. But the popular revival of 
drama has changed the face of this stereotyped 
academic plan. It is now possible to study 
drama in our colleges and universities and to 
graduate with a comprehension that Ibsen is 
more significant than Scribe. ‘This academic 
stream flows side by side with the Little Theatre 
Movement, and probably has something to do 
with increasing the popular interest in the 
serious drama, even in directing it. But the 
activity is different and must be so regarded. 

A Little Theatre is not particular where it is 
born—in a back room in Washington Square, 
New York; on a wharf at Provincetown, Rhode 
Island ; in a saloon at Galesburg, Illinois; in an 
old dingy chapel of a Western agricultural col- 
lege. Sometimes it is founded on a sociolo- 
gical impulse, as represented by Hull House, in 
Chicago, which is an offshoot of Miss Jane 
Addams’ settlement; or by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, which is a sturdy plant from the 
Henry Street settlement. The typical experi- 
mental Little Theatre is as complete as the Ford 
automobile factory ; under one roof it does the 
whole thing, turning out the finished product 

as finished as amateurs are expected to make 
it. The amateurs in the group design their own 
scenery—-Mr. Robert Jones, Mr. Sam Hume 
and Mr. Rollo Peters received their first en- 
couragement in this way; they train their own 
actors—though sorely lacking in satisfactory 
directors; sometimes, even, they write their 
own plays—clever, if not always original. At 
the Arts and Crafts Theatre, in Detroit, Michi- 
gan; at Harvard’s 47 workshop; at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, demonstrations of this 
kind are going on all the time. 

And right here it may well be asked—-has the 
Little Theatre Movement produced, in the eight 
years of its experiment, any distinctive play- 
wrights, comparable in local weight with the 
Irish, Lancashire and Welsh groups ? Have we 
the right to claim that the “ new ” spirit, which 
has broken out in the rash of Little Theatres, has 
brought to light work comparable to Mr. J. O. 
Francis’s ‘‘ Change,” Miss Githa Sowerby’s 
‘** Rutherford and Son,”’ Miss Elizabeth Baker’s 
“Chains,” or Stanley Houghton’s * Hindle 
Wakes ” ? Have these insurgent groups done 
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for the American dramatist what Antoine’s 
Théatre Libre did for Georges de Porto-Riche, 
Brieux, Jean Aicard, or Francois de Curel? To 
these questions I should give the answer “‘ No.” 
And the reason for it is that most of the play- 
writing that has come from these amateur 
groups, like the Washington Square Players and 
the Provincetown Players, has been modelled 
on what their most progressive members have 
read of continental drama, rather than on what 
they have sensed of the immediate life around 
them. One might almost call it a pseudo-intel- 
lectual movement. I have more than once drawn 
attention to Schnitzler’s ‘‘ Anatol” being 
served up on the arid plains of Arizona. Clever- 
ness marks Mr. Philip Moeller and his school. 
But there is no tang of the soil, nothing typically 
elemental in their work. It is artificial. 

Nevertheless, effort has been exerted by 
some of the Little Theatres to encourage a local 
interest in sectional character. ‘The University 
of North Dakota is constantly striving for 
drama of immediate environment; the Detroit 
group offered prizes for plays written by resi- 
dents of Michigan; and Galesburg, Illinois, 
through its Prairie Theatre, in an early pro- 
spectus, opened vistas of opportunity for the 
local playwright, in the following terms: 

“The best one-act play received before 
January 1, 1917, the Prairie Playhouse will 
produce carefully and artistically ; will pay the 
author {10.00 per night for every night of pro- 
duction (three nights guaranteed) ; will reserve 
no rights over the play after production ; and 
will use its influence to get the play before a 
larger audience.” 

In this way we plough for drama as we plough 
for corn. And sometimes the dramatic shoot 
comes from the most unlikely soil, Out in 
North Dakota, for one whole year, a course was 
offered in the technique of the one-act play. 
One of the successful results was a drama called 
‘““ Wanted—a Farmer ’’—inspired by “ a recent 
visit of the North Dakota Bachelor Farmers to 
the Chicago Live Stock Show.” Thus is local 
colour worked for all it is worth. 

But this generosity on the part of one Little 
Theatre in finding a larger field for its play- 
wrights is not characteristic of the movement. 
“Findings is keeps”’ with them, to use a 
juvenile expression, and when Lord Dunsany 
comes to America he will be the centre of a 
perfect vortex of Little Theatre appreciation and 
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contention. He is the rope in a tug-of-war for | 


possession between Mr. Stuart Walker, of the 
Portmanteau Theatre, and the Misses Lewisohn, 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse. While Dun- 
sany has figured in the repertory of the Plays 
and Players’ Club, of Philadelphia, Penn., of 
the Little Theatre of Duluth, of the Kansas 
City Comedy Club and of the Detroit Little 
Theatre, he has been so overworked in the Little 
Theatre field, and he is so jealously guarded by 
the Little Theatre, that the regular manager 
refrains from producing him, nor could he, so 
tight is the amateur ring that holds Dunsany 
for the amateur group. The consequence is, 
the great public has yet to see a Dunsany play 
in the larger field of the professional theatre. 
No manager could have produced him better 
than these amateur groups, but what I am 
claiming is that the channels for courteous co- 
operation wherever possible between the ama- 
teur and the professional are closed through 
insistence on the part of the Little Theatre that 
it will forever disregard the established theatre, 
and instead will-create a theatre of its own. 
In their enthusiasm these groups are some- 
times not over particular about the matter of 
paying royalties ; they believe that their enthu- 
siasm should content an author; they consider 
that the mere fact of a play being one-act gives 
them a claim to it which no copyright can gain- 
say. ‘The consequence is Mr. Stuart Walker 
has spent many anxious moments following up 
illegal performances of Dunsany; while Mr. 
George Middleton and Mr. Percival Wilds 
two writers of one-act plays who have been 
very popular with Little Theatre groups—have 
ridden into fame on a high wave of brigandage. 
This only is one aspect of the irresponsibility 
of some Little Theatre groups 
them, to the credit of the more thorough 
understanding, but of sufficient number to 
call attention to a need for careful watching 
Although we find the Little ‘Theatres 
attempting occasional productions of dramas 


of full-length, they are mostly pledged 
devotees of the one-act play. Whether 
amateur or academic groups, they are 
ambitious enough to attempt Ibsen, Gals- 


worthy, Masefield, Shaw, Hankin, and _ their 
efforts in the line of Shakespeare and the 
minor Elizabethans (under the guardianship of 
Mr. B. Iden Payne and Mr. William Poel, for 
example, at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
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nology) show intellectual daring and artistic 
ambition. Mr, Maurice Brown, on a stage at the 
Little Theatre, in Chicago, which would have 
been a mere speck on the surface of the 
Greek Theatre, cramped Euripides’ ‘Trojan 
Women” into a thimble most ingeniously. 
There is no limit to amateur enterprise. 
But the one-act play is the usual thing in 
the list of pieces given by the Little Theatre. 

So much in demand indeed is the one- 
act play, that these groups turn to a badly 
written manuscript with as much gusto as they 
do to a good one; and with great relief probably 
that no royalties are to be paid. There is little 
intellectual discrimination shown by these 
groups; they are either commonplace or they 
attempt to be daring, without quite succeeding. 
Yet they do succeed in producing a host of good 
unacted plays, available in excellent library 
editions. 

This indifference to trained taste, this scorn 
of tradition, this being content with the height 
of amateur endeavour as the highest point art 
has a right to go—all of these indifferences tend 
to give our future audiences in the training a 
rather low standard by which eventually to judge 
professionalism. Our love of acting does not 
take the form of demanding the very best of the 
professional actor ; it rather results in our acting 
ourselves. And in one way that is excellent, 
socially, but in another way it spells certain 
death to the actor in the theatre. ‘The amateur 
movement and the movies will kill him yet ! 

But the blame cannot be placed entirely on 
the shoulders of the Little Theatres. I am con- 
stantly surprised at the indifference shown by 
the leading players of our stage to the insurgent 
movement of these amateurs. In England I note 
that an Everyman Theatre is about to open in 
one of the suburbs of London, supported bv 
Lord Dunsany, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Masefield, Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan, Mr. Ernest Rhys and others. 
I note the names of Miss Ashwell, Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, Mr. Galsworthy and others on 
your list of supporters of the British Drama 
League. But an actor in the United States 
would think twice, thrice, many times before 
he would consent to the use of his name in any 
uplift > movement for the betterment of the 
theatre—those “highbrow” efforts which 


“c 


elicit his scorn. He will play in special matinees, 
provided they do not interfere with his routine. 
But there are very few of our players intellec- 
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tually concerned about the stage. You do not 
find the names of Mr. E. H. Sothern or Miss 
Julia Marlowe, of Miss Margaret Anglin or 
Mrs. Fiske, of Mr. Otis Skinner or Mr. William 
Faversham, of Miss Maude Adams or Mr. 
John Drew on the poster of Little Theatre 
patrons. And I mention these, because, what- 
ever their conservatism, they always approach 
the theatre seriously, and give us productions 
that show distinction. 

Now and again Miss Adams will go to Har- 
vard for a spectacular Shakesperian revival, and 
be given a degree; with real devotion to the 
cause of Greek drama, Miss Anglin will travel 
to the Greek Theatre, Berkeley, California, and 
produce “ Iphigenia in ‘Tauris ” or the ““Medea”’ 
or “ Elecktra.” But none of these men and 
women are concerned, as they should be, with 
the insurgent break with the commercially 
organised playhouse. ‘They were bitten once, 
when there was a bitter fight against the Ameri- 
can Theatrical Trust, and they had finally to 
succumb. We only have a very few instances in 
the professional theatre of great sacrifice to the 
cause of intellectual drama. 

Nor have we yet bridged the chasm which 
yawns between the literary life of the country 
and the theatre. If the novelist turns to play- 
writing, he does so as a side-issue ; he rides on 
the wave of a theatrical success, as he rides on 
the wave of his popular novel; and he works 
both novel and play for continued increment of 
income in the movies. But, as far as I can now 
recall, Mr. ‘Theodore Dreiser is the only one of 
our well-known novelists who, to date, has 
been willing and eager to identify himself with 
the Little Theatre movement. Mr. Booth ‘Tark- 
ington has travelled the conventional rut, and ts 
making money. Mr. Rex Beach is turning the 
crank of the moving-picture machine with one 
hand, and is writing scenarios with the other. 

In other words, there is lethargy among our 
artistic folk in America. Our stage leaders have 
not given a helping hand to the cause of insur- 
gency in the theatre. And for that reason, while 
I see the weakness of the Little Theatre venture, 
I feel that the amateur insurgents deserve all 
the more credit for what they have done, though 
I would rest more satisfied if they would study 
themselves more closely and with better results. 
Managers like Mr. Winthrop Ames and Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins, the two professionals whom the 
amateurs deign to credit with any artistic feeling 
13 
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and the amateurs are largely right—look 
with favour on the Little Theatre experiment, 
they have the correct perspective on its ulti- 
mate accomplishment. But the Little Theatre 
groups have no cordial regard for anyone except 
themselves, and this arrogance on their part is 
probably a reason for their estrangement from 
those who—as professionals—might do them 
some good, and from those on whom they 
might—as amateurs—exert some influence with 
their intellectual ambition. 

My chief criticism against the Little Theatre 
movement in the United States is its contented 
diffuseness, its precieuse character. The un- 
usual dramas undertaken for production are 
worthy of high praise. For many weeks in New 
York, the only vital things to see are found in 
the experimental theatres. Without them, where 
would have been the dramatisation of the Book 
of Job, Benevente’s “Bonds of Interst,”’ Ervine’s 
‘‘ John Ferguson,” Dunsany, and the French 
‘“Miracle de Notre Dame” [Guibour] this 


season ? But as long as there is that headstrong 
denial of tradition on their part, as long as they 
bloom in a day and are content to die for art 
overnight, one cannot call the Little Theatre a 
native plant, a democratic flowering. And the 
danger of their competition with the profes- 
sional stage lies in the fact that these groups, 
from being ardent insurgents, are becoming 
sophisticated grown-ups. Their love of the 
theatre is getting flat; they are spoiling them- 
selves as audiences. 

The Little Theatre is only one phase in our 
artistic insurgency. The next step is the Com- 
munity Theatre. For it is one thing to train all 
people to act moderately well, but it is another 
thing to train them to appreciate plays excep- 
tionally done in a professional manner. And 
that is what we lack in American theatrical life 
to-day; the great play done greatly, the vital 
play done vitally, the artistic play done artisti- 
cally. Let the Little Theatre “try out” the great 
play ; let the Community Theatre give it greatly. 
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By Harry W. Leggett 


T THE INAUGURAL MEETING of 
the Drama League Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth referred to the experiment 
in dramatic representation made among 

the munition workers at Crayford, Kent, last 
year, which, he said, was one of the leading 
impulses towards the formation of the League. 

A branch of the Workers’ Educational 
Association was established at Crayford with a 
membership of about a hundred. After the 
long hours in the factory, however, the 
members felt that the ordinary W.E.A. 
tutorial classes alone were rather too heavy, 
and a literary and dramatic section was 
formed with the view of providing a rather 
lighter kind of exercise for their faculties. 
The usual kind of amateur dramatic enter- 
prise—one play, generally of doubtful merit, 
per season—was repudiated as unsuitable, 
because it would have engaged the energies 
of not more than a dozen or so of the members. 
Fortnightly Shakespearean’ readings were 


suggested, but as leader of the section | 
suggested, with all due respect to Shakespeare, 
that readings of that illustrious dramatist might 
not attract many of our members, so we decided 
upon a middle course of modern play readings. 
Even then some of our members doubted 
whether their intellectual attainments were 
sufficient to enable them to appreciate such 
writers as Bernard Shaw, Granville Barker, 
Stanley Houghton, Oscar Wilde, and so forth, 
but they agreed to await the event. 

Throwing discretion to the winds we started 
with “‘ Fanny’s First Play.”” We decided to 
‘cover’ the prologue and epilogue by a brief 
synopsis. The rest of the play we “ cast’ on 
a rough-and-ready system. About thirty-five 
members formed the dramatic section and we 
selected the cast first on the grounds of physical 
characteristics, voice, and general style and 
bearing; secondly, on the grounds of histrionic 
ability as far as that could be estimated. In 
the course of the first rehearsal we made such 
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rearrangements as seemed desirable, and in the 
result got a company that, with one or two 
exceptions, fulfilled atl that we could hope for. 
Our intention was that the representation 
should be almost entirely formal. ‘The 
characters were to sit on chairs in a row at 
the back of the stage and rise and come for- 
ward when they were in the action and retire 
and sit down when they “ exeunted.” We 
hoped to get a little grouping and a little 
gesture at critical points. 

And then we amazingly discovered that we 
could, without committing the parts to memory, 
go far beyond this, and we decided to be 
utterly abandoned and have a shot at a proper 
dramatic representation—still reading instead 
of memorising the parts. 

The room we had available was a large 
dining-room with the ordinary attributes and 
concomitants. In other words, we had no 
stage and only a_ sideboard, several small 
tables, and a number of dining-room chairs as 
furniture. We arranged a carpet to mark out 
the limits of the stage and we obtained a tall 
four-fold screen. The door was R.U. the stage 
and we put the screen wherever we wanted it 
to make a “ wing” for entrances and exits 
from other parts of the stage. Three chairs 
side by side did for a sofa, and all other furni- 
ture beyond tables, sideboard, and chairs we 
left to the imagination of the audience and 
indications on the programme. Then we went 
ahead. 

The result was remarkably good. All we 
troubled about, generally speaking, was broad 
effects and approximations. We did not, that 
is to say, aim at achieving a finished per- 
formance in any sense of the word. We were 
fortunate in having three or four really good 
actors and one or two more who were excellent 
in the parts that came naturally to them. So 
that in this and other plays we could generally 
arrange that all the more important parts 
should be reasonably well done. In the other 
cases, instead of trying to adapt the player 
to the part, we proceeded on the lines of 
adapting the performance to the player. If I 
may generalise, | should say that for acting 
purposes there are three sorts of people: 
those who are naturally gifted; those who 
resemble certain types met with on the stage 
(or in real life) and can play those parts but 
no others; and finally the sticks and posts. 
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The first kind adapt themselves to the parts 
they are playing very readily, and for the kind 
of performance we were giving did not need 
much shaping. ‘he same applies to the second 
kind when they were taking a suitable part; 
otherwise they fall into the third category. The 
third kind were hopeless. All that one could 
do was to adapt situations to them as far as 
possible. 

We followed a similar course in the matter 
of properties. As far as possible we adapted 
our available resources to the needs of the play. 
Where the resources ran out we adapted the 
action to the setting, at times having frankly 
to formalise it. We performed “ Fanny’s First 
Play’ to a very mixed audience. To their 
surprise—I fancy—they found it vastly enter- 
taining and asked for more. We suggested that 
we might manage something else in a month. 
We had given three rehearsals to “ Fanny,” 
with one or two additional rehearsals for 
certain scenes. But the members were unwilling 
to wait a month, and we had to promise some- 
thing within a fortnight. 

Accordingly we selected ‘“ Fancy Free” 
from “ Five Plays,” by Stanley Houghton, and 
““ Ask No Questions,” from the Schnitzler- 
Barker sequence, “ Anatol.”’ The reception of 
these little plays confirmed us in the notion 
that our method of production, in the circum- 
stances, as nearly satisfied requirements as we 
could hope, and we decided to attempt another 
big play. We chose ‘“ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,” but during the four weeks or so we were 
rehearsing that play we did three short plays 
by Alfred Sutro— The Open Door,” “* The 
Man in the Stalls,’ and ‘A Marriage Has 
been Arranged.” “‘ The Man in the Stalls ” 
was the most enthusiastically received, a fact 
I mention because it is the most dramatic 
of the three. In regard to the other two, as also 
the “ Anatol” thing and “ Fancy Free,” it is 
quite easy to understand that with a little 
management the reading of the parts would not 
interfere tremendously with the enjoyment of 
the audience. They are not very much more 
than conversations. But “‘’The Man in the 
Stalls ” calls for real acting. 

Here and there the actors memorised their 
parts, so that the action should not be impeded, 
but a good nine-tenths of the play was read. 
And the audience was delighted. 

We did several other short plays, including 
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Stanley Houghton’s “ Phipps,” in which, it 
be recalled, the butler has to fling his 
and stand over him 
while a good deal of the action proceeds. Mr. 
Whitworth saw this play performed and can 
say to what extent it was successful, 
the occasion on which he 
under the 


icy-cold and very slippery stage, not our usual 


ster to the ground 


though on 
the 
drawbacks of an 


Was present 


ictors laboured 
comfortable dining-room. 

that our productions 
naturalness from the 
fact that the actors read their parts. They did 


\lv own feeling is 


ained considerably in 


not suffer from the nervous fear of forgetting 
they had something to keep 
both their eyes and their hands occupied. In 


their lines and 


other amateur performances I have seen the 
self-consciousness of the actors has been the 
great defect of the performances. We seemed 
to have got rid of this almost entirely 


Of course, it wasn’t acting in the 


accepted 
sense, and it wasn’t interpretation as a West-End 
would understand it. 
had to be 
‘illusion of reality 


our But 


worth doing 


company \ great many 
and the 
* simply did not enter into 

I think we did several things 
In the first place we introduced a 
number of the leading dramatists to working 


tine shades sacrificed 


aims 


men and girls, to many of whom even the 
the authors unknown. 
We gave them a taste of wit and humour and 
emotion of a far higher order than that to which 
they One 
that them 


names of were almost 


result 
whose reading hitherto 
had been confined to the ‘ Daily 
or “ Daily and novelettes-—began 
to borrow my volumes of plays and novels by 
such writers as Wells, Conrad, Arnold Bennett, 
Galsworthy, 


were used. immediate was 
several ot 
lirror ”’ 


Express ” 


\lasefield, and so on—and even 
began to buy such books for themselves. 
ven 


more importantly, perhaps, at 


time or another, nearly all our members found 
and 


characteristics of 


endeavouring to 
interpret the 


themselves enter into 


feelings and 


one 


people other than themselves, and to realise 
in a very close and vivid fashion some of the 
essentials of drama and dramatic presentation, 
We were some of the 
London theatres when the Armistice came and 
scattered our little community, so cutting short 
the experiment; though there remains at 
Crayford a flourishing literary society which 
has now started to study Shakespeare. ‘To-day, 
I fancy, Shakespeare means something to these 
people that he would not have meant without 
the preliminary introduction of the dramatic 
section of the W.E.A., and they bring to their 
study the great essential of an 
interest in the drama. 

‘““ Lady Windermere ” was the most difficult 
thing we attempted. We had a charming Lady 
Windermere, and the scene between her and 
Mrs. Erlynne was really affecting. ‘The great 
hindrance was the smallness of the stage. We 
had intended to give a public performance of 
this play, and we might have given public 
performances of other plays but for a dilemma 
that would have confronted us: A_ public 
performance is bound to cost money. In 
playing copyright works, however, no charge 
of any kind, even for programmes, can be made 


arranging visits to 


awakened 


without acting-fees becoming payable. Quite 
properly, of course, but the fact introduces 
complications. ‘The man in the street—and no 
less the woman in the street —will not pay a 
shilling to see a wholly unpretentious “ show,” 
nor should we have cared to play in our rough- 
and-ready fashion to an audience who had paid 
a shilling per head to watch us. But probably 
the idea of the thing essentially precludes 
public performances. We were out to amuse 
and perhaps educate ourselves ; and probably 
it was a wise providence that prevented our 
attempting more. But it would have 
jolly to do “* Lady Windermere ” on a big stage 


been 


with room to move about and group and make 
entrances and exits from the right places, and 
2 curtam, 
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By R. S. 


HEREVER a housing scheme is 
initiated the communal spirit of 
the new colony seems invariably 
to express itself in the demand 
centre of matter 
how rudimentary. Further, once this meeting- 
be it 


for a social some sort, no 


place club, reading-room, 


rr merely 
canteen——is provided it is found foster 
the sense of co-operation and_ legitimate 
local pride, so desirable in any new settlement, 
with the result that activities 
instituted and organisations for mutual 
amusement on foot. 
Naturally enough the thoughts of local talent 
are early turned to concerts and sketches, and 
then, emboldened by a measure of success, to 
amateur 


to 


various social 
are 
set 


recreation and 


dramatics, sometimes of no mean 
order, as witness the performances at Hamp- 
stead and Such performances 
afvaken considerable interest, both by reason of 
the actors being personally known and because 


of the break in the tedium of life in 


elsew here. 


a quiet 


spot, and they are often the means of dis- 
covering and developing unsuspected ability. 
Social centres run on sound lines are in fact 


absolutely essential if a population of any 
magnitude is attracted 


township. 


to he to a new 

In the early days a primitive structure, such 
is a barn, a workshop taken over from the 
builders, or possibly a Y.M.C.A. hut, must 
often suffice, and while affording little comfort 
for either audience or actors, can be made the 
stepping-stone to a worthy 
temple. 


more ‘Thespian 

The next phase will probably be a_ hall 
forming part of an institute or club, or very 
possibly the ubiquitous cinema will serve for 
occasional use. In the latter case the provision 
of a permanent stage behind the screen or a 
temporary on trestles in front of it will 
present little difficulty, but the problems of 
scenery, staging, lighting-effects, and space for 
dressing are likely to be acutely felt. With a 
club-hall, however, the company should find 


one 


its lot considerably easier. Such a hall should 
always be provided with an adequate stage, 
complete the 


storage for properties, and dressing-rooms and 


with ample space in Wings, 


Q 


Bowers 


lavatory accommodation for the artists. As the 
hall will probably be required at times for 
dances and gymnastics it may not be practicable 
to employ a stepped or sloping floor, so that 
the stage must be well above the auditorium, 
but at the same time in full view of the front 
seats, a point needing careful consideration, 
The stage should be of sufficient depth to 
permit ready communication between the wings 
behind the back-cloth. A gallery can be pro- 
vided, but it will be found that in an average 











scheme the cost for extra headroom, specia 
construction, and stairways is out of proportion 
to the seating gained. 

The whole problem is in the great majority 
of cases to provide a practicable little theatre, 
which shall at the same time be available for 
other uses, for it is only an exceptionally large 
township that can hope to support a theatre 
pure and simple. 

One of the halls built from designs by the 


author and planned to serve a variety of 


purposes may perhaps be mentioned at this 
point. As all such buildings should, it occupies 
a strategic point in the centre of a new village. 
Its main feature is, of course, the hall itself 
(A, Fig. 1), seating about three hundred and 
having a public entrance at B, flanked by small 
cloak-rooms. There are side exits for use in 
case of emergency, leading to small quadrangles 
laid out as formal gardens (C and D). Round 
these quads. are grouped club-rooms for men 
and women on their respective sides, the two 
sections communicating only via their common 
meeting-ground, the hall. Lavatory accommo- 
dation in connection with the clubs is planned 
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I and F in order to serve when required as 
ring rooms for the artists appearing on the 
stage, G. Along the front are lock-up shops, 
of which has been adapted as a_ bank, 
hile on the first floor of the front block are 
flats and housekeeper’s quarters. Over the 
central entrance are operating and rewinding 
rooms for cinematograph shows, communi- 
cating direct with a balcony, this latter being 
introduced as a feature of the elevation and at 
the same time providing a ready means of 
escape should the films ignite. ‘The rooms in 
question are, of course, fitted with self-closing 
fire-resisting doors. 

\nother club, this time with a large hall, was 
built on the lines of Fig. 2. The hall seats 
about six hundred and is approached via a 
long foyer which serves to link it up with large 
club-rooms at A and B. A box-office is provided 
in the central bay, cloakrooms, etc., are con- 
trived at C and D, and a kitchen for teas, etc., 
at E. ‘The wings are large enough for a fair 
amount of storage, which is supplemented by 
access-doors to the space below the stage, 
behind which, at F, are dressing-rooms, etc., 
the latter in this case serving also for use in 
connection with a small pavilion, G, 
looking a recreation ground beyond. 
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In a third case, where on occasion a hall 
to seat about eleven hundred was required, 
the place was planned in such a manner that 
practically the whole of the club accommoda- 
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tion could be thrown into the main hall. The 
plan was as in Fig. 3, where A indicates the 
stage ; B, dressing-rooms; C, C, the cloak- 
rooms; D, a porch; and E, a foyer. A 
billiard-room occurs at F, while at G there is a 
kitchen serving a small buffet, the latter being 
a popular feature in most cases. A sketch 
section through the building is given and shows 
an arrangement similar to that of a Gothic 
church with a central nave and low aisles, thus 
providing lighting and cross-ventilation at 
H-H. In the aisles four club-rooms were 
provided, as indicated by the dotted lines on 
the plan, but the necessary partitions were 
contrived of glazed panelled framing arranged 
to fold concertina-fashion into a small compass 
flat against the walls, thus enabling a hall of a 
maximum size of go feet by 80 feet to be used 
when necessary. Such an arrangement has the 
great advantage of making the size of the hall, 
as it were, elastic and easily adjustable in 
proportion to the size of the expected audience. 
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\ scheme in which the club element plays 
a less subordinate part is shown in Fig. 4. 
Here the hall is flanked on the front by club 
premises and has an arrangement for cinema 
shows similar to that described in the 
example. Owing to the this rather 
exceptional case of a sloping floor, steps-up 
A A, although wherever 
possible advantage should be taken of 
slope in the surface of the site to avoid this in 


first 
use in 
were necessitated at 


any 


the interests of both convenience and economy. 
\mong other points in with 
these halls the lighting should not be over- 


connection 


looked. This is a question which needs an 
article to itself; but if footlights are decided on, 
bearing in mind the varied uses to which the 
stage is liable, these are best provided in a 
sunk channel, having a hinged cover painted 
a reflector 
when raised. Stage lighting, as a whole, should 
be liberal and must, of course, be controlled 
from vital that even 
electric lights be absolutely precluded from 
contact with inflammable material. 

he question of scenery 


white on the underside to serve as 


the and it is 


WINgs, 


will depend in 
most cases upon local taste and artists. The 
present writer is in favour of very simple 
conventional settings, although these call for 
very considerable artistry if they to 
strikingly At the time a 
simple arrangement of drapery is to be pre- 
ferred a thousand times to the uninstructed 
attempts at scenic painting which sometimes 
distract attention creditable 


performance. If the ordinary form of scenery 


are be 


successful. same 


one’s from a 
is to be used it should convey some degree of 
otherwise it were 
better to aim at the masterly conventions of 
Granville Barker’s ‘ Twelfth Night,” or just 
to rest content with the simplicity of Shakes- 


illusion and atmosphere ; 


peare’s day, even to the extent, if need be, of 


emulating friend Bottom’s staging of “* Pyramis 
and ‘Thisbe.”’ 

Supposing scenery to be used, elaborate set- 
pieces are best avoided, as they are difficult to 
handle without flies, which latter are rathei 
too much for an amateur company to tackle. A 
good back-cloth is fairly easily set and changed, 
and with two sets of wings should meet most 
requirements, especially if used in conjunction 
with a well-draped curtain, this being usually 
preferable to a painted drop. 

\ light framework bolted together to form a 


AND THE THEATRE 


box-scene, with practicable doors, will be 
useful, especially when the stage is to be used 
in part for musical 
must considered 


items. Accommodation 
for the orchestra 
which if necessary, owing to the size of the hall 


also be 
or the low altitude of the stage, can be placed 
at one side. A sunk orchestra can hardly he 
provided in an average recreation hall. 

The decoration of the hall is essentially a 
matter for individual taste. It should be 
restrained and restful, and if in tones of green 
or grey will be economical in upkeep. Here 
there is plenty of scope for local skill in the 
execution of painted panels or stencilled 
ornaments, but where the work is carried out 
by various craftsmen it should be controlled 
and co-ordinated by the most experienced of 
their number, or the result may prove disas- 
trous. Ample daylight should be admitted to 
keep the hall healthy, and a degree of heating 
and very efficient ventilation are essential. 

The important question of acoustics must 
not be overlooked. In order to avoid 


on this score the sides of the proscenium should 


slope outwards 


trouble 


on plan, the stage project a 
little in advance of the proscenium, and the 
hall be considerably longer than wide. The 
root also should be ceiled or boarded rathe! 
than open to the rafters. (Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that, while a flat ceiling is likely 
to appear uninteresting, nothing looks better 
than one having a bold segmental curve with 
which the proscenium arch can very suitably 
be concentric.) : 

Externally the hall should be semi-domestic 
in character, rather than ape the cheap and 
evanescent splendours of the average cinema 
or small theatre. Local materials should be 
utilised in a simple, well-proportioned design 
built up on the requirements of the plan 
adopted. A turret may suitably be 
incorporated to give the requisite degree of 
emphasis to the structure. A moderate amount 
of sheltered space for the early comers is 
desirable, and panels should be incorporated 
in the design for the reception of posters and 
other announcements, which are otherwise 
prone to be allowed to become a disfigurement 
to the building. The possibility of giving al 
fresco displays in an adjoining formal garden 
should not be and finally the 
usual precautions against panic and fire should 
be scrupulously observed. 
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AN AUSPICIOUS OCCASION 


OME notable persons in dramatic circles 
were present at the opening meeting ol 
the British Drama League, held at the 
Haymarket on ‘Tuesday afternoon. Sir M. 

I. Sadler (vice-chancellor of Leeds University) 
presided, and was supported on the platform by 
the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., Lady Denman, 
\liss Lena Ashwell, Mr. John Drinkwater, the 
Rev. H.R. L. Sheppard, Mr. J. Fisher White, 
\Ir. Geoffrey Whitworth (Hon. Sec.), and 
others. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE 

The Secretary read letters expressing regret 
at their inability to attend the meeting from the 
President, Lord Howard de Walden, Mr. Robert 
\lond, the Hon. Treasurer, Sir Sidney Lee, and 
Mir. H. A. He briefly described the 
origin of the League almost a year ago, when a 
small dramatic society was founded at the 
Vickers-Maxim works at Crayford, in Kent, 
whose success corroborated all that one had 
heard of the interest aroused among war- 
workers in the best theatrical art wherever it 
was provided, whether in France or at home. 
This was at a time when the art of the theatre 
as regards the London stage was low, and the 
contrast between that deadness and the _pro- 
mise of vitality outside suggested the working 
of a scheme whereby a theatrical revival on 
democratic lines could. be stimulated in the 
days after the war. Practical work was already 
being undertaken by many individuals and 
organisations—by Miss Ashwell in France, by 
\liss Baylis, Mr. Ben Greet and others at home 
— but it was felt that a central organisation might 
do much to help these movements and to apply 
their experience and example to the betterment 
of social life and to the art of the theatre as a 
whole. ‘he drama was the art par excellence of 
the people, and the theatre everybody’s business, 
and it was therefore an essential part of the 
scheme that it should include representatives of 
every interest involved not artists only and not 
social workers only. So the League was founded 
in December, 1918, and already it had under- 
taken the preliminaries of the programme. 


Jones. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
‘lhe Chairman expressed particular regret at 
the absence of Lord Howard de Walden, whose 
munificence had so greatly helped forward the 
interests of dramatic art in this country, and of 


Mr. Granville Barker, without whose encourage- 
ment, he said, they might never have met that 
afternoon at all. After expressing thanks to 
those who had come to speak of the aims of the 
League, he went on to refer to the educational 
value of theatrical art. Education, he said, was 
training——not training only, that was too pas- 
sive, but self-training, which was more impor- 
tant. Education did not end with the end of 
one’s life at school ; at its highest, education was 
the imparting of life, quickening us by a new 
ife, which, passing through us, made us see the 
beauty and the pathos of things, revealing to us 
the master hand, the pattern which underlay 
all the motley of human relationships. It made 
us tolerant, it ought to make us humorous, it 
must make us brave, and at its best it taught us 
to interpret ; and, therefore, the drama and the 
arts were an essential part of education. That 
was why some of the wisest teachers who ever 
influenced Europe— the Jesuits of the sixteenth 
century— made the drama an essential part of 
their educational system. All through the cen- 
turies many of the best schools practised the 
drama as part of their educational influence ; 
Mr. Edmund Holmes had made the English- 
speaking people realise what part the drama 
could play even in elementary schools. ‘The 
practice of acting combined with the making of 
beautiful things, the singing of beautiful 
songs, beautiful gestures and a love of beautiful 
words was one of the greatest of educational 
influences. (Applause.) 


MR. J. R. CLYNES 

The Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., expressed 
to the chairman the congratulations of the 
audience upon the distinction that had just been 
conferred upon him. ‘They valued very highly, 
he said, the great work Sir Michael Sadler had 
done for so many years, which had earned him 
the title. (Hear, hear.) In expressing his eager- 
ness to assist in any way he could in the success 
of the British Drama League he referred to it as 
a great and invigorating educational effort to be 
directed and established in quarters where it 
was most needed. ‘There were very great organ- 
isations of working men and women in this 
country, co-operative societies, trade unions 
and other associations of millions of men and 
women, and he was sure they might be used to 
some extent as the channel through which the 
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niluences of the League might be made to flow. 
ln his opinion those who were to direct the 
attairs of the League would be missing great 
pportunities if they did not approach these 
bodies with a view to obtaining their co-opera- 
tion. He believed, if properly approached, these 
millions of men and women would respond. 
In addition, there were the great municipal 
bodies and branches of local government who 
might well be invited to6 assist and encourage 
a movement so valuable in its tendencies for 
making our men and women better citizens even 
than at present. ‘The work of the League would 
tend to transform a considerable number of men 
and women who were at present content to watch 
the work of others into actors and doers as well 
as mere sightseers. ‘his should be beneficial, 
because in the small centres of population there 
were not the same opportunities for pleasure and 
the spending of time in the best and most valu- 
able manner as there were in more largely popu- 
lated centres. Men were able generally to find 
amusement for themselves, and women ought 
to be given corresponding means for increasing 
the joy of the life which they must live in so 
many of those centres of small population, 
where at present there was nothing higher than 
the picture show or occasional visit of a travel- 
ling circus. ‘There were many industrial centres 
of the country from which could be collected 
great gatherings of working men and women 
who collectively could produce song and music 
equal to anything of the kind in the world ; many 
of the choirs of Wales, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
the Potteries and Scotland could be assembled, 
and the same could be said of some of the best 
brass bands which had grown and still existed 
in the villages of England. ‘That those bands 
and choirs had grown and developed was due to 
the existence of some enthusiast, someone with 


a love for music and the faculty and spirit of 


organisation. ‘That faculty and spirit would 
live in the British Drama League. ‘The League 


should receive as much support as anyone could 


give it. (Applause.) He would like to be one of 


the men claiming to speak and act for organised 
labour in this country to associate themselves 
with the British Drarna League, and in that 


way bring it permanently before the millions of 


men and women whose lives could be made 
more joyful, their outlook broadened, and 
their eyes brightened by all that the League 


could do. (Applause.) 


JS OCCASION 


MR. JOHN DRINKWATER 

Mr. John Drinkwater, in making an appeal 
on behalf of the League, offered some valuable 
suggestions regarding repertory work in the 
provinces, and the way in which the League 
could best foster this work. He said that in his 
opinion the future of English drama depended 
upon the standard of provincial repertory 
theatres at least as much upon any other form 
of theatrical activity. (Applause.) First of all, it 
would be a good thing to come to some under- 
standing as to the meaning of the word reper- 
tory. It seemed to him that the repertory idea 
implied standard—the standard below which 
one should never work; and that meant that if 
the standard was set pretty high, as it was in the 
best repertory theatres in England for a long 
time, only small audiences would result. It 
would take some years to educate an audience 
to go continually — week in, week out—to plays 
of the standard of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Molitre, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Yeats and Shaw. 
The whole point was, however, that a reper- 
tory theatre was a place which never did a play 
which was not worthy after the first run of 
being put into a repertory and replaying five 
or ten years hence. ‘That was what its ambition 
should be, and that being so, it was hoped more 
and more that the repertory theatres should be 
able, in time to come, to give their plays more 
than a week at first or a fortnight, and that they 
should have a sufficiently strong audience to be 
able to constantly repeat them at long intervals. 
This was hoped for all repertory theatres, be- 
cause, after all, the dramatists had to live and 
had to get some royalties out of it somehow, if 
they were to carry on; it was impossible to get a 
really healthy, vigorous series of plays from the 
best men unless they received some reasonable 
wage for their work. (Applause.) ‘The only ob- 
jection in the long run to the repertory theatre 
was the difhculty of keeping the actors fresh ; 
but this was a technical dificulty, and not an 
insuperable one. ‘The Drama League in the pro- 
vinces might be very useful in helping in the 
establishment of repertory theatres- -to establish 
them, not to talk about them. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) All that was required to establish a 
repertory theatre in any centre was a guarantee 
of {5000 a year for five years. In Manchester, 
where he lectured on this subject, the objection 
was raised that the money could not be obtained 

£5000 could not be obtained in Manchester ! 
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and for a thing which was going to work right 
lown to the roots of life of the whole place; it 
It was the duty of the Drama 
League to see that Manchester got its £5,000 a 
vear, and it had to be done, too, all over the 
country ; without that the repertory movement 
in the country was hopeless unless they got 


Was tragic 


municipal endowment, which was a long way 
otf, and there would be all sorts of difficulties 
about it if it did come. (ILaughter.) In the mean- 
time here was the chance for private enter- 
prise, which they (the League) might hopefully 
stimulate. First of all the League must force 
support from rich people for the backing anc 
commencement of the movement, and then 
encourage the proletariat to support it with 
their weekly shillings. (Applause.) 

rHE VICAR OF ST. MARTIN’S IN THE FIELDS 

The Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard also spoke in 
support of the League, saying that he realised 
that the drama and his own profession must go 
hand in hand. He deplored the fact that the 
Christian Church did not 
theatre in London, where it might amplify the 
message which it gave from the Christian pulpit. 
Ile went on to say that those in the West End 
of London did not 


possess its own 


at all realise how much 
those who were called the poorer people loved 
good stuff. (Applause.) ‘Those who had been 
in France would know perfectly well that Mr. 
\tkins never wanted the sort of thing that was 
given to the Mayfair public. He did not want a 
bedroom scene, not that it shocked him, but it 
insulted his intelligence. (Applause.) Bethnal 
(;reen, moreover, Was going to the Ly ric Theatre 
at Hammersmith, to hear one of the most 
remarkable which he had ever 
listened, because it could not get what it really 
desired in the West of London. What the 
average man really wanted was to be sent home 
with that restful feeling in his heart and with 
the idea that he had learned something, and 
that he had heen made to think a little more 
deeply ; he didn’t want everything to end ina 
bathing machine on the beach; he wanted to 
he lifted out of the rut of his ordinary mono- 
tonous daily life. (Applause.) 


sermons to 


MISS LENA ASHWELI 
\liss 


moment in the life of their great art was one 


Lena Ashwell said that the present 


which gave actors and actresses a good deal of 
unhappiness, because in this country, which had 
produced the greatest people in poetry and 
drama, at this time, when from all parts of the 
Empire our people were coming to the great 


centre of Empire, there was no place for any of 


those coming from far distant parts to see any 
plays which represented our national ideals. 
(Applause.) ‘They 
general indolence and indifference that it was 
left to other countries who really cared for our 
great people to produce Shakespeare’s plays 
adequately during the war period. In connection 
with Serbia, Miss Ashwell said that she had 
asked Father Nicholas how it came about that 
that little country put on plays of Shakespeare 
which England, with all its wealth, was unable 


regarded it as a sign of 


to do, and he said that perhaps the writings of 


Shakespeare represented something of the 
power that led England to where she is, and, in 
the future, there was coming'some greater man 
than Shakespeare, who would express in his 
writings the influence, hopes, and standard of 
so great a nation. It may, indeed, be so, and 
vet, if there were a man who had the inspiration 
for the expression of all we had been through, 
where was the place for that man to give us 
the result of his inspiration ? 

Continuing, Miss Ashwell said that there 
was no apprehension in this country of the 
power of the drama; it was regarded with most 
extraordinary indifference. No other nation 
would allow its people to eat mentally what 
this nation was eating. (Applause.) She had 
lately had every one of 
the places of entertainment in most of our 
large than the entertainments 
through which she had to sit nothing could 
be imagined more rotten, low and suggestive 
or more detrimental to wholesome life. If the 
nation allowed its work-people to feed on that 
sort of stuff we should not long remain one 
of the greatest Empires the world had ever 
seen. (Applause.) 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to 
Mr. Frederick Harrison for allowing the use ot 
the Haymarket Theatre for the meeting, pro- 
posed by Mr. Fisher White and seconded by 
Mr. Ben Greet, and to the chairman, Sir M. 
E. Sadler, proposed by Lady Denman and 
seconded by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
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THE LAST TWO MONTHS 


By William Archer 


HOUGH the Drama League exists to 
promote by every means in its power 
the artistic and intellectual interests of 
the British Theatre, it is, | trust,no part 
of its policy to disparage and decry the drama of 
the day. That there is unlimited room for im- 
we are all agreed; but of what 
theatre, in what age or country, might not the 
same be said ? A very 


provement 


y sensible and stimula- 
ting little book, called “‘ The ‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theatre,” by Professor Phelps, of Yale, 
opens with a demonstration that “‘ in almost 
every age it has been customary for serious folk 
to denounce the work done by their contem- 
poraries, to describe it and the public taste as 
degenerate, and to contrast both with some 
mythical former time, when plays were noble 
and audiences discriminating.” Professor 
Phelps reminds us that, in the very years when 
. crowning 
rpieces, Ben Jonson was bemoaning the 


shakespeare was producing his 


maste 


degradation of “‘ these jig-given times,” and 
hinting, not obscurely, that he himself alone 
held high the banner of the ideal. A century 
later, Richard Steele complained that : 


‘“ Nature’s deserted, and dramatic art, 

To dazzle now the eye, has left the heart.” 
There was probably never a period when 
serious folk, as Professor Phelps puts it, were 
not prepared to exclaim, with the 
poet : 


\merican 


“Lo, where the stage, the poor, degraded 
stage, 


Holds its warped mirror to a gaping age.”’ 
I ping ag 


Nor must it be forgotten that (except perhaps 
in Athens) the serious folk have always been 
perfectly right in declaring the stage of their 
own time to be largely given over to childish 
and often deleterious rubbish. Nowhere and at 
no time, at any rate in modern Europe, has the 
theatre produced nothing but masterpieces, or 
even plays of respectable ability. ‘Trash has 


always predominated, and always will. It cer- 


tainly did in the Elizabethan age. ‘The worst of 


it has not come down to us ; but what miserable 
stuff is a great deal that has survived! The 
whole eighteenth century has left us, at the 
outside, half-a-dozen live plays; and the first 


three-quarters of the nineteenth century were 
still more barren. ‘That was truly an age of pro- 
found decadence, not because the vast 
majority of plays were bad, but because there 
was not even the tiniest minority of good plays. 
Since the turn of the century—this is the 
essential truth of the situation 
been very 


the drama has 
conspicuously on the up grade. 
It is tree that the war has put our best play-° 
wrights practically to silence; but there is 
nothing surprising or disheartening in that. 
Some people, indeed, are still living intellec- 
tually in the Victorian age and are not aware 
that there has been a great dramatic revival. 
But these people are not, | hope and believe, 
members of the Drama League. That body, I 
take it, has been founded, not to deny, but to 
affirm the existence of a very remarkable modern 
British drama. It is all the more remarkable 
because of the depressing material conditions 
with which it has had to contend; and the 
first duty of the League is, or should be, to 
work for the amendment of these conditions. 

It may be remarked parenthetically that the 
vast preponderance of bad work over good is 
not a misfortune peculiar to the drama. In 
painting, in literature, in music, the case is, 
and always has been, exactly the same, except 
for the fact that the vulgarities and imbecilities 
of these arts are not quite so prominently 
advertised as those of the theatre. Great work 
and even good work are rare in all the arts. We 
do not despair of literature because the railway 
bookstalls are flooded with trivialities. Let us 
not, then, despair of the theatre because it does 
not offer us a masterpiece a week. 

We may take it as a coincidence of good 
omen that there should fall to be recorded in 
the first number of DRAMA the events of 
by far the best week we first-nighters have had 
since 1914. It was Whitsun Week, and it 
witnessed the production, on four successive 
evenings, of ““A 
“The Lost 
Dragons,” 


Temporary Gentleman,” 
Leader,” “‘ St. George and the 
and “ The Cinderella Man.” Only 
one of these plays was conspicuously good, but 
none of them was contemptible; and if that 
seems faint praise, I must beg leave to reiterate 
that it is no mark of intelligence to despise the 
sound, honest journey-work which, in all ages 
of the drama, has filled the long gaps between 
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the masterpieces. Except, by the way, in those 
ages in which the journey-work was neither 
sound nor honest. 

In “‘A ‘Temporary Gentleman,” at the 
Oxford, Mr. H. F. Maltby siezed with happy 
humour, and not without insight, upon one of 
the social problems arising out of the subsi- 
dence of the wave of war. ‘Thousands of young 
men of very modest social standing have become 
officers in an army of aristocratic traditions. 
Some of them have been infected with a certain 
tinge of snobbery, most of them quite naturally 
find it intolerable to return to the underpaid 
drudgery their former life. The comic 
aspects of this situation Mr. Maltby works 
out with light and sympathetic satire. ‘Though 
his conclusion, thrown forward into the future, 
is optimistic in tone, there is a sharp sting in 
some of his lines. When the hero is at his wits’ 
end to find employment, his sister asks him : 
‘Have you tried the Hippodrome chorus ? ” 
“Oh, no,” is his reply, “ that’s no good unless 
you’re a D.S.O.” ‘The idea of a young man 
returning from Armageddon to skip and 
gambol in the Hippodrome chorus is one to 
make the angels weep. 

Of very different calibre is “ The Lost 
Leader,”’ Mr. Lennox Robinson, at the 
Court. Here we have a finely-inspired treat- 
ment of a theme that makes a powerful appeal 
to the imagination. When a popular hero dies 
untimely, and under circumstances which leave 
any room for doubt as to his actual decease, 
legend is always apt to rush in and whisper 
that he is not really dead, but will come again 
to save his country, or to fulfil whatever mission 
he left unaccomplished. Only the other day 
thousands of people knew for certain, on 
absolutely unimpeachable authority, that Lord 
KXitchener was alive and a prisoner in Berlin. 
As to the Uncrowned King of Ireland, legend 
was less definite; but the story went around 
that no one had actually seen him in his coffin ; 
and this was asufficient basis for Mr. Robinson’s 
imagination to work upon. He accepted the 
hero’s survival, not as true, but as conceivable, 
and worked out the details, both of motive 
and of external circumstance, so as to give 
great plausibility to the myth. At the same 
time he provided an alternative theory; the 
man representing himself as Parnell might be 
a monomaniac, and indeed, believed to 
be mad by the woman who regards herself as 


of 


by 


1S, 


his niece. This is a very skilful method of 
dealing with a subject which trenches upon 
the marvellous. We are not asked absolutely 
to believe that Parnell survived until 1917, but! 
matters are so arranged that we are induced 
to think it possible, and to yield ourselves 
eagerly to the illusion. Moreover, the way in 
which the story is developed is very ingenious. 
It is long since we have experienced a more 
thrillingly dramatic moment than that in which 
the hypnotised “ Lucius Lenihan ” 
was never ashamed of my name, sir; it is 
Charles Stewart Parnell.” The types of Irish 
character are, I imagine, well drawn, and are 
certainly most entertaining. Some critics, | 
understand, have fallen foul of the con 
clusion, calling it an anti-climax. I cannot at 
all agree. ‘The last act—which, by the way, has} 
been relieved since the first night of one orf 
two slight superfluities—seems to me noble] 
in conception and highly dramatic. Without 
the slightest disparagement to Mr. Robinson’s 
originality, | cannot help adding that there are} 
touches throughout the play, and especially in 
this last act, which strongly remind me off 
Ibsen. ; 
Sam ”’ was the sobriquet of anj 
eminent mid-Victorian Bishop ; and one cannot} 
but imagine that Mr. Eden Phillpotts must have} 
found in that phrase the germ of the character} 

also a prelate—who pulls the strings toj 
which the puppets dance in “ St. George andj 
the Dragons,” at the Kingsway. One’s heart} 
rather sank when one realised that the theme} 
of the comedy was to be the old, old story of 
social inequality in marriage ; and one found it 
hard to conceive how the Hon. Monica Somer- 
set could ever have imagined herself in love 
with such a bucolic bounder as Edmund 
Copplestone. But the intervention of the 
Bishop (played with feline subtlety by Mr. 
Ernest Thesiger) gave character to the second 
and third acts and warranted a verdict of! 
‘amusing, if undistinguished.” 

“The Cinderella Man,” by Mr. Edward 
Childs Carpenter, at the Queen’s ‘Theatre, 
comes to us from America, but must, I should 
think, have been slightly re-written, for there 
is scarcely an American expression in the dia- 
logue. This is perhaps a precaution} 


says, ‘* I 


: Soapy 


wise 


when the actors are all English; but for 
my part I rather dislike an Anglicised New 


York. That is the only thing I dislike in 
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MR. TRENCH’S 


the play. It is, as the title announces, simply 
a fairy-tale, but an entirely charming and 
entertaining one. Barring an ogre-millionaire, 
who is ultimately tamed by kindness, and an 
ogress landlady, irreclaimable but 


who is 


MR. TRENCH’S 


HE GREAT FIGURES of history 

have this at least in common,that in the 

hands of an artist they lend themselves 

to imaginative treatment which trans- 
cends the need for student’s accuracy. 

So with Napoleon. You may write of him as 
inspired devil, or as fallen angel, or as mere 
hypertrophied man, and we will not gainsay 
you so long as your play, your story, your 
novel be good after its kind. Napoleon is 
so much of a symbol that if it 
please us we may neglect the human person- 
ality in him altogether, absorbed in the con- 
templation of a force, ar: impulse, an abstract 
energy of soul. 

And it is thus that Mr. Trench has envisaged 
him.* An impulse he is, and not much more. 
A will to Power,not blind, not without grandeur, 
but finally tested and found miserably wanting 
at that dramatic climax which shows us the 
soul naked and devastating. ‘The conception of 
the character makes, you see, no pretence to be 
original. What is original here is the manner of 
presentation, and the metaphysical argument 
which runs through the play’s simple story. 

The play opens in a gentleman’s house near 
Dover. A mother and a father deplore their 
son’s hair-brained venture over sea in a sailing 
boat towards the French coast, where Boney 
is hovering like a bird of prey meditating his 
descent upon England. ‘The young man, a 
“natural philosopher,” a student of charts and 
sea-soundings, has gone, it seems, to test a 
theory of his with regard to the laws of human 
personality, and the 
to the father the meaning of the boy’s mad 
errand, as she herself had learned it from his 
lips. 

“He said, ‘ Mother, I think the secret of 
living lies in the discovery of an organic 
soul, first in ourselves, then in other human 

apoleon. A Play 
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for us a symbol 


mother thus explains 
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merely incidental, everybody in the play is 
amiable, kindly, humorous, if not witty, and 
altogether a credit to human nature. With the 
narrowness of mind which despises such an 
engaging fantasy I have no sympathy whatever. 


“ NAPOLEON ” 


creatures, and finally, even in the mysterious 
currents between ourselves and them. If I have 
discovered the organic in that final stage—an 
inward shape and purpose in the relations 
between men—I must use the knowledge; | 
must test it. I must bring it to bear on the 
most powerful living antagonist.’ ”’ 

Follows the drama of this young man’s 
resolve to put to an empirical and scientific test 
the spiritual truth which he believes himself 
to have to face with “ the 
most powerful living antagonist ” the English- 
man delivers himself of his message. Soul meets 
great soul, and for an instant the fate of 
empires hangs fluttering in the balance of 
two rampant wills. Such, one feels, is the tex- 
ture of that spiritual conflict which lurks be- 
hind the tranquil appearance of so many 
human lives; and the outcome of the conflict 
is what happens daily, the crucifixion of truth, 
and the eternal defiance which truth spits into 
the face of the crucifier. 

The theme, fine as it is, might have made a 
very dull play had it been the work of a man 
unversed in the technique of the stage. Even 
as it is, the reader is sometimes fearful lest 
the intellectual argument may be elaborated 
at the expense of the dramatic. Yet the play is 
curiously: full of incident. ‘There is a “ plot,” 
there is adventure, and the variety of scene and 
action would give, on the stage, a body and 
liveliness of development which one may not 
easily realise in the study. Deeply ethical as is 
the play, it is never didactic, and played boldly 
and brilliantly, it should have every chance of 
appealing to a sane audience. All the stric- 
tures which have been passed upon the modern 
theatre would be more than justified if such an 
inportant and soul-satisfying work as_ this 
should miss its chance of expression in the 
medium for which it was designed—the stage. 
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DRAMA LEAGUE CHRONICLE 


Y COURTESY of Zhe Sivas 
of the Meeting of the 
British Drama League appears else- 
where in this number of our magazine. 
Splendidly successful as it was, that meeting 
was, of course, only an incident in the larger 
programme of the League which has 
in the making during the past six 


, a report 
Inaugural 


been 
months, 
and is now to be developed with all the re- 
sources at our command. ‘The interest so widely 
aroused in Our movement assures us that the 
next few months will see the establishment of 
many of those co-operating groups which will 
ultimately form the backbone of the League’s 
organism. One interesting experiment is al- 
ready being initiated in the district round Merst- 
ham, in Surrey. Miss Elsie Fogerty is addres- 
sing a large meeting at Merstham House, 
kindly lent by Mrs. Walker, at the end of July ; 
and neighbouring ground has already been pre- 
pared by a meeting held on June 25th at the 
village of Chaldon, when Mrs. Penelope 
Wheeler gave a most interesting lecture on the 
work of the Havre Repertory ‘Theatre—a lec- 
ture which resulted in the unanimous decision 
of the meeting that a Group should be founded 
at once in connection with Merstham and two 
other villages of the countryside. 

‘The idea is to found a Branch of the League, 
consisting of four villages. Each village will pro- 
duce a play during the coming winter; each 
play will be performed four times—once in the 
village of its origin, and once in each of the 
three other villages of the branch. ‘Thus will 
come into being a kind of co-operative Reper- 
tory Theatre on novel lines. We shall have more 
to say about this interesting experiment in a 
forthcoming number. 


THE STRATFORD CONFERENCE 

THE attention of all readers of Drama is par- 
ticularly invited to the Conference of the 
Theatre, which is organised by the 
British Drama League in connection with the 
Shakespeare Summer Festival at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. ‘The Conference is organised with 
the consent and co-operation of the Governors 
of the Shakespeare Memorial ‘Theatre and with 
the further co-operation of many of the most 
important I‘heatrical Societies of the day. 
The Conference will be held from August 15th 


being 


to 29th, and will be in session on each morning 
and on one or two afternoons in the week. ‘The 
fee will be ros. for each week and will admit to 
all meetings. An attractive programme is being 
drawn up and many eminent speakers will read 
papers and take part in the discussion, which 
will be open to all members. ‘The daily meet- 
ings will be held in the Grammar School of 
King Edward VI., kindly lent for the purpose 
by the Governors. Members of the Conference 
will, by courtesy of the ‘Trustees, be admitted 
free to Shakespeare’s birthplace, tne Grammar 
School, Anne Hathaway's Cottage, and the 
New Place Museum. An exhibition of Scenic 
Models and Designs is also being organised 
by a Committee including Miss Edith Craig, 
Mrs. Enthoven, Mr. Norman Mlacdermott, 
Mr. Randolph Schwabe, and Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson. Miss Elsie Fogerty is the Secretary 
of the Conference on behalf of the British 
Drama League, and applications for member- 
ship should be made to her without delay, 
addressed to the offices of the League, Dudley 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


A FORERUNNER 

SoME time after the British Drama League 
had accomplished fact it was 
brought to our notice that, in September, 1916, 
a meeting had been held at Stratford-on-Avon, 
at which it had been proposed to establish a 
society with very much the same ends in view. 
We confess that this discovery gave us 
little surprise, for it is certain that the need for 
something in the nature of a British Drama 
League is so obvious that we could credit our- 
selves with no peculiar originality in conceiving 
the idea. Mr. Ben Greet is to be congratulated 
that he was, as it seems, the first, or one of the 
first, to moot the scheme in this country. When 
the outlines of the present League first began 
to be promulgated, it was evident that the idea 
was largely current in the contemporary mind. 
The League simply had to come, and it is this 
sense of the inevitability of the League which 
is the best usefulness. All 
who have connected with our 
movement must have felt very strongly that 
we are not out to create a demand but rather 
to supply a demand which till recently had 
been oddly undiscerned. 


become an 


guarantee of its 
been so far 
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DEPUTATION TO THE BRITISH INSTI- 
TUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


By the invitation of the newly-founded 
British Institute of Industrial Art, a Deputation 
of the Drama League, headed by our President, 
called recently at Martlett House to lay before 
the Governors of the Institute some reasons 
why the art of the theatre should be considered 
as relevant to their programme. 

lhe Deputation was able to prove that even 
on the purely commercial side the Theatre was 
worthy of serious consideration as a factor in 
modern industry. It was pointed out that many 
thousands of pounds are annually expended in 
stage fabrics alone. There is also such a thing as 
stage lighting —a branch of electrical engineer- 
ing which most urgently needs development 
if the pre-war enterprise of Germany in this 
respect is to be equalled or excelled. As regards 
the effect of theatrical art on public taste, our 
Deputation suggested that there is no more 
potent means of esthetic education than that 
afforded by the arts and crafts of the stage. 
You may hold exhibitions of good furniture, for 
instance, ad infinitum, and at a vast expenditure 
of money, but such exhibitions will seldom be 
visited by the man in the street who repre- 
sents, ultimately, the chief ‘“‘ consumer ”’ of 
tables and chairs. But put furniture of good 
design upon theatre and the 
crowd cannot help but see it, and in circum- 
which are likely most forcibly to 
themselves on its attention. Here 
then are potentialities of zsthetic education 
which have been strangely neglected hither- 
to by manufacturers—if we except perhaps the 
dress-makers, who, it is notorious, have for a 
long time regarded and made use of the stage 
as one of the best mediums of publicity for 
their wares. 

Now, while we are in principle averse from 


the stage of a 


stances 


Impress 


attempts to control public taste by Act of 


Parliament, we admit that it may be the duty 
of a Board of Trade to recognise the fact that 
successful industry and good taste have, at any 
rate, some connection. A new spirit is abroad 
which will not be content to accept the standard 
in things zsthetic which seemed adequate to 
the manufacturer of twenty years ago. If, in 
those industries which are related to design, the 
manufacturers do not recognise the existence 
of this spirit, the foreigner will see his chance 
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and take it. Here then is an obvious motive 
and need for an Institute which will facilitate 
the relation between the best artists and de- 
signers with their potential employers in the 
workshops and factories of the land. 

So we welcome the establishment of the 
British Institute of Industrial Art; and still 
more so in that we find its promoters are alive 
to the claims of the Theatre to representation 
in the scheme. In no branch of human activity 
are the factors of art and industry more 
inextricably interwoven than in the art in- 
dustry of theatrical production, and since the 
stage forms the focus-point of so many arts 
and crafts, we must insist that in this respect 
the Theatre is indeed a Key industry and 
the artist of the ‘Vheatre a Pivotal Man. 


DRAMA AND THE WORKERS 


WE would specially appeal to all our readers 
who are in any way connected with the centres 
of industry throughout the country to think 
seriously how they may spread the news of our 
League wherever the idea of Drama as a sensible 
form of recreation among working people 
seems to stand a good chance of being taken 
up. Already some of the most go-ahead firms 
are fully aware of the possibilities—and this 
awareness is as noticeable among the employed 
themselves as among their employers. It is a 
source of pride to its founder that the Drama 
League was first thought of in connection with a 
society spontaneously born and controlled by 
the workers in one of our biggest war-time 
engineering establishments. A full account of 
this Society is to be found in Mr. Leggett’s 
article in the present number of the magazine. 
We have also received an interesting letter from 
Mr. Rogers, of Bournville, who tells of a similar 
experiment, made of course quite independ- 
dently and now established on a firm basis. 
‘We have a very active Dramatic Society 
associated with Bournville Works,” he writes. 
‘The Society has been in existence since 1912. 
We meet fortnightly, and a particularly interest- 
ing experiment we have made is that of reading 
plays on the stage, after, say, two or three 
rehearsals, which has proved most successful. 
It is quite a common thing for an audience 
of 200 to attend our fortnightly meetings to 
hear these readings . . . Of course, we are very 
interested in the Repertory Movement, and 
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members of our Society frequently attend per- 

mances at the Birmingham Repertory 
[heatre in large numbers. Some of us have 
felt for some time that just as something like 
the Repertory Movement was wanted to help 
in the lifting of English Drama, so some com- 
plementary movement is wanted among ama- 
teur dramatic societies . . . If we were very self- 


conscious in our intention, I think we should 
say that we believe the drama is a ‘ people’s 
art’ in the fullest sense of the word, and not 


the preserve alone of the professional actor ; 
that we are interested in the ‘ drama’ rather 
than what may be called ‘ amateur dramatics ’ 
and also that there are great opportunities 
and possibilities before amateur 
associated with industry.” 


societies 


HOLLAND PARK GROUP 

\ most successful meeting was held on 
Friday afternoon, June 27th, at Lansdowne 
Road, London, W., by kind permission of Mrs. 
Alan Gardiner. Miss Lilian Baylis gave a 
spirited address on the work of the Old Vic, and 
welcomed the Drama League as an organisation 
from which much might be expected in the 
way of encouraging entertainments for the 
people on similar lines. Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth alluded to the Old Vie as a practical 
example of what the League desired to pro- 
mote in other quarters, and as an unanswerable 
proof that the League’s main contention was 
a sound one—namely, that it was not necessary 
to be *‘ educated ”’ in the conventional sense 
to appreciate the highest art. Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson spoke on what the League might do 
to promote the best kind of scenic decoration. 
He said that he, personally, had thrown in his 
lot with the League, and should do what he 
could to induce other artists to co-operate with 
its programme on_ the side. Other 
speakers included Dr. Matthews and Mr. Eric 
Patterson, just back from Havre. Mrs. Hubert 
Walter most charmingly took the chair, and 
it was not surprising that the meeting achieved 
a considerable number of new members for the 
League. It was also decided that a Holland Park 
branch of the forthwith be 


scenic 


League should 


formed. Mrs. Alan Gardiner was unanimously 
elected Hon. Secretary, and she will be glad to 
hear from anyone who would like to join the 
Group, which will be more formally constituted 
in the autumn. 
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PLAYS 

AMONG the many problems which confront 
the modern theatre—problems of finance, of the 
right training of actors and actresses, of the 
best means to counteract the decadence which 
results from the commercial spirit the problem 
of the Play itself is fundamental. Let us clearly 
recognise the fact that there can be no dramatic 
revival unless we first explore and open up the 
new fields of dramatic talent which we believe 
at present to be lying fallow. It is a common- 
place to observe that the imagination of English- 
speaking people expresses itself now more 
naturally in poetry or fiction than in the writing 
of plays. It must be, then, one of the first 
objects of the British Drama League to provide 
means whereby the dramatic creativeness of the 
country can be given a chance of expressing 
itself in new modes and in plays which will 
themselves meet with chance of per- 
formance on the stage. 

The Drama League is elaborating a scheme 
which it hopes will deal adequately with this 
problem. For the moment it proposes to make 
a modest beginning by affording means for 
the circulation of plays among Groups afhliated 
to the League. 

We have many requests for plays suitable 
for performance by village players, and we 
should be glad to consider MSS. of this kind, 
and to put into circulation such plays as we 
deem of merit. 


THE MAGAZINE 

BESIDES acting as the official organ ot 
British Drama League, DRAMA 
provide a high-class theatrical magazine of 
interest to the general public. The aims of 
the League are so wide that there should be 
no antagonism between these two aspects of 
our periodical. In the first place, we hope 
that DRAMA may be the means of putting every 
member of the League in touch with the 
best thought about things pertaining to the 
Theatre. And to this end it is essential that 
the magazine should be conducted in a free 
spirit, not as the mouthpiece of a particular 
organisation, but rather as the common meeting 
vround for all those who have something vital 
to say concerning the art of the Theatre. 
The Drama League must not then be held 
responsible for all opinions expressed in signed 
articles, many of which may be by writers 
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members of the 
Similarly the Editor hopes that his 
contributors will 


who themselves 


League. 


are not 
feel in no way restrained 
from the open expression of their thoughts by 
the fact that the magazine is also the mouth- 
piece of a society. ‘The special interests of 
the League will be served by the ‘“t Drama 
League Chronicle,” in which we shall print in 
each issue all news and notes of special im- 
portance to members. That 

be as complete as possible 


we trust that all members and secretaries of 


this feature of 


the mayazine may 


co-operating groups or societies will send us 


from time to time such items of news as 


feel | 


they 
worthy of publication. 


FOREIGN 


are glad to announce that 


CORRESPONDENTS 

Wi M. Michael 
Lykiardopulos, for ten years Secretary of the 
\loscow Art Theatre, has acc epted the post of 
League’ representative in For the 
moment, unfortunately, the post is but a 
but M. Lykiardopulos is now 
way to Finland, and, pending the 
restoration of order in Russia, he will represent 
he interests of 


Russia. 


nominal one 
on his 
t the League in those Scandi- 
navian countries with which he will be closely 
in touch. 

We are glad to print in this number the first 
of the contributions from our American corre- 
spondent, Mr. Montrose J. Mr. 
\loses has been on the board of directors of 
both the American National Drama League 
and the New York Centre. He 1s the author 
of several well-known books on the American 

we feel his will 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE THEATRE 
REALISING that the provision of decent re- 


creation centres must be a foremost problem 

reconstruction, the Drama League 
to give expert advice to any member 
who may be 


in social 
is open 
concerned with the erection of 
halls’ in, villages, or 


We are glad to 


theatres or recreation 


industrial centres. print an 


article on the subject in this first number of 


our magazine, and we would emphatically 
suggest that architects with a wide experience 
in such work should always be consulted 
before any building operations of the kind are 
undertaken. The same sum of money can 
often be expended to twice the advantage if 
due consideration is given to those details 
which in houses of entertainment may make 
all the difference to the practical utility of the 
building. Such experience, as we have said, 
is at the service of all members of the Drama 
League who care to write to the Hon. Secretary 
at Dudley House, Southampton Street, Strand. 


FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS 

EVERYONE will agree that in a material world 
even spiritual blessings have often to be paid 
for with hard cash ; and that though enthusiasm 
is valuable in a good cause, landlords, printers, 
and staff are not likely to accept it in lieu of 
payment for services rendered. 

‘lo put the matter shortly, such an organisa- 
tion as the British Drama League must, for the 
first few years during which its membership is 
being built up, rely to a great extent on funds 
donated above and beyond the ordinary sub- 
scriptions of members. 

‘The work already accomplished by the League 
has been made possible by the generosity of a 
few; but the time has now come when we 
must appeal to all friends and members for a 
special effort to provide us with that additional 
support without which our League cannot hepe 
to rise to 1ts opportunity. 

At the Inaugural Meeting of the League Miss 
Lena Ashwell eloquently pleaded for a special 
Subsidy Fund. In response to that appeal con- 
siderable amounts have been given or promised 
by the Hon. Mrs. Cecil Baring, Mrs. Herbert 
Cohen, Lady Carl Meyer, and Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson. We now invite further donations 
to complete the full total of the Fund. 

We ask for £5000 not indeed to be spent 
immediately, but to give us a_ reasonable 
security and confidence for work 
crying to be done. 

At the end of each year a full and audited 
balance sheet will be printed with the League’s 
annual report. In the meanwhile we shall be 
pleased to give whatever information is desired 
by those who may be considering the gift of 
any substantial amount to the funds of the 
League. 
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community. Membership is open to all persons who are concerned with the practice 
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